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NEWS OF TIE WEEK. 
—~>—— 


ARLIAMENT was opened on Thursday, though the Queen's 
Speech will not be delivered till Tuesday next. The Lord 
Chancellor informed the Parliament that ‘as soon as the mem- 
bers of both Houses have been sworn, the cause of the calling of 
this Parliament will be declared,” and dismissed the Commons at 
once to choose their Speaker, who was presented for approbation 
and approved at two o'clock on Friday. On retiring to their own 
House, Mr. Monsell, the member for Limerick, rose and moved 
that the Speaker of the last two Parliaments, the Right Hon. John 
Evelyn Denison,—who was then sitting below the gangway,— 
take the chair of the House as Speaker. The choice of an Irish 
member to move the Speaker into the chair was significant, and 
Mr. Monsell performed the duty with great tact and ability, in- 
sisting much on the value of that spirit of wise orderliness 
which is not ofter, and certainly not just now, a feature 
of Irish life. He paid a very graceful compliment to the 
late Lord Palmerston, and ‘ that unerring instinct which en- 
abled him to stay the rising wave of angry controversy.” The 
motion was seconded by Earl Grosvenor, an arrangement which 
Mr. Disraeli seemed to resent, remarking that it would have been 
better that the re-election of the Speaker should have been 
. seconded by a Conservative, as on former occasions. The Speaker 
thanked the House for his re-election, was duly complimented by 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, not without mournful allusions to 
the late Premier, slight on the part of Mr. Gladstone, whose duty 
it will be, however, to propose a public memorial to Lord Palmer- 
ston’s memory in a few days,—and very cordial on that of Mr. 
Disraeli. 


Mr. Bright took advantage of the Speaker's election to protest 
against a grievance. All members who accept the Speaker's in- 
vitations to dinner are required to present themselves either in 
uniform or the strange costume which is now worn only by foot- 
men and courtiers, and is probably the ugliest dress used through- 
out the world. He thought the costume unworthy the elected 
head of a free representative body, and mentioned that Mr. Cob- 
den had for twenty-five years been precluded from accepting the 
Speaker's invitations by his reluctance to appear in ‘“ decorated 
apparel,” and that a Colonel had complained that it cost him 50 
guineas to buy a suitable dress for the Speaker's table. ‘That story 
requires a little explanation, as a colonel is usually in possession 
of a uniform, and uniform is always ex rigle, but in the general 
argument Mr. Bright was substantially in the right. Robes of 
office help among an uncivilized people like the English to keep 
up the respect due to office, but robes of office are not required 
at dinner, and the Speaker does not invite members strictly to a 
ceremonial. It is convenient to make a royal levée expensive, un- 
comfortable, and short, for the Sovereigns of the House of Bruns- 
wick have been as unlike the Stuarts in the stately charm of their 
manners as in their tyranny, but there is no conceivable reason for 
turning a pleasant reception into a masquerade. If members like 
to “blaze” as Deputy Lieutenants let them, but if they prefer 
that “astounding” costume, a black swallow-tailedcoat, wh y should 
that harmless fancy be interfered with? It makes all men ugly 
and insignificant, but surely that is a point for them, not for their 
entertainer. 


The Queen’s Speech will be read on Tuesday, whether by Her 


Majesty or not has not yet been officially stated. It is known 
that the (Queen will not enter by the great door or pass through 


the usual corridors, every precaution being taken that as few 
English folk should see their Sovereign as possible,—precautions 
not taken either in Germany or Scotland,—but the great question 
of the clothes is still undecided. Whether they are to be worn, or 
laid on the chair to be admired, or what is to be done with them, 
is not stated, but the general belief is that they will be left at 
home, and that Her Majesty, who requires all who visit her to 
appear in Court dress, will visit the representatives of the nation 
in the usual attire of an English widow. It does not matter much, 
all this, to sensible people, but among the million it does—harm. 


Mr. Goschen has been gazetted, and has attended a Cabinet 
Council. 


Mr. Peabody, who recently gave 150,000/. to be expended by 
trustees for the benefit of the poor of London, has this week given 
100,000/. more for the same object, the two gifts making up, we 
imagine, the largest amount ever presented to a charity during the 
donor’s lifetime. The money will be expended, as before, on the 
erection of houses for the poor, and we trust that Mr. Peabody 
has added a condition that the published accounts shall be intel- 
ligible. 

The latest rumour about Reform is that the Bill will be confined 
to a reduction of the qualification from 50/. in the counties to 10/., 
and from 10/. of rental in the boroughs to 6/. of rating. The 
Star, in an article obviously intended to be very important, 
declares that the Cabinet is still discussing the comparative 
advantages of rating and rental, and observes that while a rental 
franchise of 6. will add 200,000 to the constituency, a rating one 
will only add 75,000 and be entirely delusive. So will both be. 
An addition of one-fourteenth to the register will have simply 
no meaning at all, and an addition of a fifth will have just this 
meaning—that the dregs of the middle class will be represented, and 
the body of the working men will not. If the Bill is really of this 
kind, we trust some one independent member will move that the 
country desires to see the question settled, and that the Ministerial 
Bill unsettles it, and ought therefore to be withdrawn. We cannot, 
however, believe that Mr. Gladstone, with such an immense career 
before him, will break it by consenting to appeal to the country 
on such a contemptible issue. It is the opportunity of his life 
which he is losing in rejecting the only plan which, while enfran- 
chising the workmen, will settle the question for thirty years. 


News has been received of the arrival of Sir H. Storks in 
Jamaica on the 6th January, and of his assumption of authority 
as Governor on the 7th. The whites had signed largely an 
address to Mr. Eyre, warmly approving his whole proceedings, and 
regretting that there ‘can be found in England men who, for the 
sake of political purposes, will not hesitate to make capital out of 
rebellion and murder,” and are ‘‘ capable of commiserating the deaths 
of murderers and traitors.” To this or similar excited language 
the late Governor replied in language still more excited. He said 
such encouragement was especially grateful to him, at a moment 
when his acts ‘‘have been so maliciously misrepresented and so 
unjustly maligned by a section of the English press and by par- 
ties at home, who have no sympathy with their fellow-countrymen 
suffering under the atrocious barbarities inflicted by savages be- 
cause those savages have a black skin, that they do not hesitate 
to call the great retribution which overtook the ruthless rebe/s of St. 
‘Thomas-in-the-East by thename of murder and massacre.” If Mr. 
Eyre had any cool judgment at all he would hold his tongue while 
the issue is being tried whether the * retribution’ did overtake only 
‘rebels’ and ‘ ruthless rebels,’ or a great many persons with black 
skins who deserve the name of ‘ savages’ a good deal less than 
Colonel Hobbs and Captain Ford, and the name of fellow-country- 
men quite as much. 


The rumour which we mentioned some weeks ago that the cap- 
tain of the Tullahassee, late Confederate cruiser, had, after 
disarming his ship, an interview with Mr. G. W. Gordon at 
Kingston, Jamaica, when the latter gentleman made proposals to 





buy the small arms,—and the ship, too, it appears,—for service in 
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Hayti, has been brought up again by the Standard of Thursday 
last, which professes to give the account of the interview from the 
log of the ship in question,—generally understood to be the 
Tallahassee. Its statement is that last Jane—7th June is the day 
given—the captain being in Kingston, was asked to call to see a 
gentleman on business at Groome’s dining-rooms. The gentle- 
man is said to have named himself as the Hon. Mr. Gordon, of 
the Logislative Assembly, and to have had with him a dark 
nlatto, whom he introduced as ‘‘ My friend, General Profet, of 
ayti, a gallant soldier, brave as a lion.” Mr. Gordon then stated 
that he had always been a strong Confederate, and proposed to 
buy the schooner, arms and all, and to have it delivered at Black 
tiver [in Jamaica], but that his name must not appear in the 
inatéer, on account of his connection with the Government. Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Profet asked many questions about torpedoes, and 
especially if they could be used in ‘row boats,” not ships’ boats. 
‘They also wanted to know if any of the American crew would take 
service where they would be well paid. The proposal, supposed to con- 
cern Hayti, was, says the account, ultimately declined. The whole 
story has a doubtful character. Mr. Gordon professing himself a 
strong Confederate, even as a ruse, in a city where every 
one knew him to be an agitator on behalf of the blacks, 
is not very likely. ‘The proposal to hire Americans, if the pur- 
pose was a revolt in Jamaica, is simply absurd. The incident 
dates four months before the outbreak, and if authentic at all, may 
have really had reference to operations in Hayti. The writer assumes 
that this evidence was known to the court-martial. If so, it is very 
strange that Mr. Gordon's defence nowhere even touches on it. 


Mr. Charles Buxton, in an able letter to last Saturday’s 
Standard, recapitulating calmly all the reasons for disapproving 
the conduct of the Jamaica authorities, states what we are bound 
to repeat, as we recently fell into an error on the subject, that 
he is not on the Council of the Anti-Slavery Society, and is not 
responsible for those unwise proceedings of Mr. Chamerovzow 
on which we have often commented. Well, but why is he, 
and eensible men like him, who “ seem to be pillars” in such mat- 
ters, nof upon the Council of that association? If Mr. Chame- 
rovzow be left at the helm, the society will soon be a wreck. 


The Manchester reformers held a very grandiloquent meeting 
in the Free Trade Hall on Monday night. The great gun was 
Mr. FE. A. Leatham, ex-member for Huddersfield, whose speech 
was like a homeopathic solution of Bright in water, —one globule 
of the third dilution of Mr. Bright in half-a-pint of water. Mr. 
Leatham went a good deal into the venous and arterial system apro- 
pos of the life-blood of the people filling the heart of the Legisla- 
ture, and remarked that after the Reform Bill the national blood 
would get down to the feet, and England would “ walk with 
a surer and a firmer tread among the nations of the earth.” We 
suppose that the reason why she hobbles now is cold feet, and that 
the Reform Bill, like Dr. Chapman’s ice to the spine, is to quicken 
the circulation. There was a good deal, too, of the sort of thing 
that ends with ‘the statesman’s aspiration and the patriot’s 
prayer.” But there was nothing at all likely to help the former, 
and a good deal to disturb the latter. If we get a good Reform 
Lill, as we still hope, it will be én spite of this sort of rhetoric. 

Another mass of correspondence between France and America 
about Mexico has been published this week. It is all of the same 
character, though the tone grows every week a little more bitter. 
Mr. Seward repeats always, in every variety of words, that the 
Union has no desire to quarrel with France, but that it will not 
long endure the presence of French troops in Mexico, or the 
existence of a monarchy planted by foreign arms upon its frontier. 
M. Drouyn de Lhuys always replies that the French troops are 
going, but that the date of departure cannot be fixed until the 
Union has promised to adopt a policy of non-intervention. Ile 
begins to add that France has susceptibilities as well as America, 
and there is an under-tone of menace in the latest despatches 


which suggests that if the interests of the two powers allowed of | 


war, war might be possible. As it is, Napoleon will doubtless find 
some excuse for retiring without annoyance to his people. It is 
said in Paris that the immediate difficulty now is to discover 
guarantees for the last Mexican loan, which was lent chiefly by 
I’rench peasants on the faith of official assurances. 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue attended the “inaugural” banquet 
of the Lord Mayor of Dublin on January 30, and made a good 
speech. He said that the first step towards the “recovery of 
Ireland,” of which he mentioned many signs, was to maintain 
tranquillity and order, and this the Government was resolved to 


. 


| do, not by “mere measures of coertion and repression,” but by 
| ‘taking away from the disaffected in Ircland every excuse, every 
| Shadow of an excuse, that the most distempered and disordered 
| imagination can conceive.” We can scarcely believe that this ex. 
pression indicates the determination of the Cabinet to take the 
Trish Church and the Irish tenure fairly in hand, but it is pos- 
sible, and if it is done, and done successfully, even the failure of 
his Reform Bill will matter little to the reputation of Earl Russell, 





| The Royal Academy has, after two unsuccessful efforts, found 
a painter to accept its presidency. The office was at first offered 
| by a great majority to Sir Edwin Landseer, who after a week's 
| consideration declined the honour. Reference was then made to 
Mr. Maclise, who declined it still more decidedly, and the members 
on Thursday elected Mr. Francis Grant, R.A. Mr. Grant has 
painted one or two pictures but little known, and several portraits 
more known than approved. As an artist he is no fitting repre- 
sentative of the Royal Academy, but personally he has many 
recommendations, and the members probably preferred Sir Edwin 
Landseer for capacities which he cannot display on canvas. If, 
however, the Academicians are willing to travel outside art, they 
had better elect some art-loving peer, who will entertain them 
luxuriously, and do the show work perhaps better than any one of 
themselves. 





The cattle-plague returns are still alarming, the number of 
seizures being 11,765 for the week, against 10,041 for the previous 
one. ‘The per-centage of recoveries is still eleven and a half per 
cent., but the hopes entertained from vaccination have been 
seriously damped. The official inquiry, it is stated, has shown 
that vaccination is not a certain prophylactic, Dr. Murchison has 
given it up, and Mr. R. Harper, a surgeon, writes to the Times to 
say that he vaccinated two animals successfully, and put them in 
separate yards where beasts were sickening of the plague. On 
the ninth day both animals died. Vaccination not being a com- 
plete protection even to human beings, these statements are not 
quite conclusive, but it seems certain that at all events too much 
hope was at first entertained. ‘The agitation therefore for 
stronger measures increases, and the idea of buying every animal 
diseased or now in communication with diseased animals, killing 
it, and so ‘stamping out ” the pest, decidedly gains ground. We 
question still whether Government has the power to prevent the 
locomotion of cattle, or to forbid the importation of live beasts 
without raising meat to 2s. per lb., and to give up a disease as 
incurable is simply disgraceful to science. Everything is incura- 
ble until the cure has been found. 


“ John C. Chesshyre” writes to the Times explaining the system 
under which the agriculturists of Iertfordshire have succeeded 
in distributing the loss from rinderpest. ‘They decided to insure 
against all accidents or disease to live stock, at 5 per cent. per 
annum in uninfected districts, the insurance to be effected by a 
company in which every insurer must hold shares equal to one- 
fourth the value of the stock insured. Since 18th September the 
company has received 1,602/. in premiums, and has paid only 145/., 
besides expenses to the amount of 185/. ‘This first sum includes 
the cost of killing an entire herd of nineteen beasts which it was 
feared would take the pest. The company pays three-fourths 
of the value of the beast, and one-fourth of the salvage,—that is, 
we presume, returns one-fourth of all for which it may sell the 
animal killed as a measure of precaution. 


The reasons for terminating the Treaty of Extradition between 
Great Britain and France have been published in the form of a 
despatch from M. Drouyn de Lhuys to the French Ambassador in 
London, the Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne. The French Minister, 
writing on 29th November, orders the stipulated six months’ notice 
to be given, because the British Government will not surrender 
condemned persons but only those accused, and because the Eng- 
lish system involves “ the adjudication of the case in some sort in 
| England.” Extradition, he says, ‘is at bottom only a law of in- 
ternational procedure and competence,” and ‘the contracting 
States should not demand reciprocally other proofs than those 
| indispensable to verify whether the proceeding is serious, directed 
| by a competent judge, and occasioned by common crimes.” ‘This 
| looks all right, but it is difficult to avoid suspecting that the 

French Government wants to get rid not only of the form, but of 
| part of the substance of the English procedure. We may trust 
the French courts on every point but one, but the one indis- 
pensable precaution is that evidence must be given sufficient to 
| prove that the claim made has no connection with politics. With 
i less than this it is impossible to be content, and Parliament will 
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ecient 
gearcely be willing to go even thus far. After all, almost the only 
criminals to whom the treaty applies are the swindlers. 


A great meeting of Irish noblemen and gentlemen assembled on 
Thursday in the Rotunda, Dublin, with the Marquis of Downshire 
in the chair. His Lordship, the Earl of Charlemont, the Earl of 
Erne, and other speakers supported resolutions declaring that the 
country was in a state of alarm, that Government must use 
4‘prompt and effective means,” that the garrison of the island 
should be increased till no place was found without troops, and 
that all Irishmen should support the English connection. ‘The 
speakers used moderate language, but they were apparently all 
resolved to ‘ protect themselves,”—that is, to arm their neighbours 
and implore troops. This is the first time, we believe, that the 
deep-rooted alarm now prevailing in Ireland has been publicly ex- 
pressed, but it has existed for some months, and is, we fear, grow- 
ing dangerous. As we have pointed out elsewhere, a very little 
would induce the North to take the matter into its own hands, 
and we should have a civil war to suppress. 


Some Sabbatical fanatics have attempted to stop the Sunday 
eyening lectures in St. Martin’s Hall, by putting in force an un- 
repealed statute, 21st George IIL, cap. 49, imposing a penalty of 
200/. a night on persons who let rooms for public enter- 
tainments to which entrance is secured by payment of money 
on Sundays. The committee formed for these Sunday 
evenings determined to try the applicability of the Act 
to their case, and a writ is to be duly served on the soli- 
citors to the committee, Messrs. Shaen and Roscoe, by Messrs. 
Rose, Baxter, and Norton, and the case will probably be tried in 
Easter term, unless this silly Act is first repealed. ‘The lecturers 
have all been able, all attended by very large bodies of respect- 
able people, and though the doctrine of Mr. Huxley's lecture was 
certainly atheistic, that has no bearing on the legal aspect of the 
matter, though it no doubt provoked the threat which has stopped 
the lectures. Of course the right to teach of God and Christ 
cannot be maintained without conceding the right to teach any 
sincere convictions, however foolish and erroneous. ‘These silly 
sabbatarians do not see that they are doing pure injury to the 
faith which seems to need the alliance of such a statute to put 
down falsehood. Mr. Huxley’s painful but earnest lecture might 
do much to bring home to men’s hearts the real basis on which 
their faith rests. If it threw others into deeper doubt, it was at 
least a kind of doubt that every man ought resolutely to face. 
It is much for Christians to know that the characteristic struggle 
of the faith of our day is not with Deism, but absolute and honest 
Atheism. 


Lord Justice Knight Bruce has a spite against the Plymouth 
srethren because they have no recognized religious teachers. In 
an appeal from the Vice-Chancellor’s decision ix re Newbury, as 
to the religious education of infants, it appeared that the sur- 
viving parent of the infants, the mother, had become a Plymouth 
Sister. The Lords Justices agreed that the children must be 
brought up in the faith of their deceased father, that of the 
Church of England, but Sir J. Knight Bruce went out of his way to 
insult the Plymouth Brethren. ‘The Plymouth Brethren, he said, 
were * Christians unattached,”—their religion was “ no religion at 
all.” They were “a casual and variable collection of professing 
Christians, who congregate together without any settled form of 
worship.” Is it, then, the teachers and the liturgies which make 
a faith, or the faith which makes teachers and liturgies? Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce thinks the former. We cannot hold with 
him. There are more regular Christian ministers who have shaken 
our faith than who have inspired and confirmed it. 


The University College Hospital has long been in the deepest 
pecuniary difficulties, showing a permanent deficit on its 
“ordinary ” budget of 4,000/. a year. As it was for a long time 
quite the leader of all improvement among all the London 
hospitals, and still is among the foremost in all the appliances of 
medical science, we are happy tosee that the Council of the College 
have hit upon a grand device for raising a large lunp sum in aid 
of its funds. ‘hey announce a performance at St. James's Hall 
on the 13th inst. of Gounod’s new sacred drama Tobias, together 
with a symphony, an Ave Verum, and other works of the same great 
composer. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame Rudersdorff, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves will be amongst the singers, and the chorus 
and orchestra will be of the best. M. Gounod will, it is hoped, 
be present in order to conduct, but if unavoidably absent Mr. 
Benedict will supply his place. The Orchestra to-day mentions a 


as well as with her patronage. - The concert promises to be one of 
the most interesting musical events of the season, and we trust 
will act as a great musical magnet to draw currency in masses 
into the pockets of the hospital. For an institution which last 
year admitted 1,396 in-patients, received 10,415 out-patients, 
attended to 12,000 as casualties, and relieved 1,446 ophthalmic 
patients, cannot well be spared. Warm baths and lavatories have 
only recently been added to the hospital, and the aid of the best 
nurses obtained. All this, however, costs money, and besides a 
permanent deficit of 4,000/. a year it has contracted a permanent 
debt of 8,000/. ‘The united passions of charity and music ought 
to go a good way towards filling up this alarming, but not fathom- 
less, abyss of impecuniosity. 


Lord Shaftesbury does not like to think Dorset exceptionally 
badly off, and has accordingly made an inquiry over eighteen 
farms, covering nearly 10,000 acres, and reports the result to the 
Times. Ue finds that the Dorset system is one of alow weekly wage 
eked out by perquisites, for work continued from seven to five, with 
an hour and a half for food. He found among 185 able-bodied 
labourers that the average silver wage was 10s. 6d. a week, but 
some of them have allotments yielding 1s. 6d. a week, and 
gardens worth 4d., and small doles granted as interest on their 
savings in penny clubs. Altogether he takes the average income 
of a married labourer on this property to be 14s. 6d. a week. 
Lord $8. G. Osborne, on the other hand, denies the statement as 
to hours absolutely, laughs at the idea of picce work being a 
favour, and declares that no estimate of perquisites is worth a 
straw. Payment in that mode is at best only the old truck system, 
abolished in factories and mines by law, and most injurious to the 
men. ‘The truth seems to be, that while the labourer in Dorset is 
not much worse off than the labourer in H[ssex, he is about as 
badly off as a man can be and live. 


During the last three months the number of applicants for em- 
ployment to the Society for the Employment of Women has been 
131; the number of employers only 30. Female secretaries, 
governesses, matrons, clerks, book-keepers, photographic printers 
and colourers, sick nurses, &c., can be obtained from the office, 
19 Langham Place, and all possible employers are requested to 
apply to the society, as every effort is used to supply suitable 
persons for the various employments offered, and the number of 
floating feminine capacities for work is rapidly increasing. 


The Consol Market during the week has been greatly 
depressed, and business has been done for transfer as low as 86}. 
Yesterday's closing quotations showed a fractional improvement, 
the latest official prices being 56} § for money, and 86} for 
aecount. ‘The closing quotations on Saturday last were 863 87 for 
delivery, and 87 to 874 for time. 


The Money Market has been firmer, and in the open market 
prices have advanced } per cent., the lowest rate for the best short- 
dated paper out of doors being 7} per cent. ‘The demand for 
silver for the Kast is active, the whole of the recent imports from 
Mexico having been taken for that purpose. ‘The next steamer 
from Marseilles for Alexandria and Bombay will take out about 
600,000. The stock of bullion here is 13,165,480/.; at Paris, 
15,516,396/. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were as follows :— 


Friday, Jan. 23. Friday, Feb. 2. 


Greek ee ee o om ee oo 15} 12 
Do. Coupons .. oe oe ee ee 45 oe o 
Mexican ee ee oe ee oe oe 204 eo 20} 
Spauish Passive «+ oe ° e 25} ee Zi; 
Do. Certilicates ee or oe oe lt eo 15} 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1358.. oe oe oe 7 oe vo 
e - 1sé2.. ae ” ve 6 se bs 


The leading British Railways left off at the following quo- 
tations yesterday and on Friday week :— 





rumour that the Queen will honour the concert with ber presence 


Friday, Jan, 26. Friday, Feb. 2. 
Caledonian .. o< oe oe oe ee 123} e iz »} 
Great bastern ee oo ee oe ° 37% . #3} 
Great Northern .. oe. - . - 27 ° 125 
Great Western.. .. o om os oo 59 oe oat 
Do. West Midland, Oxfurd . oe 4) os 4) 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire oe oe. e 120] ee 1203 
Loudon aud Brighton... - pe Avis oo 97 x. ne 
London and North-Western ° ee 1243 os 126 
Lonaon and Soutn-Westera ° os oe 93 
London, Chatuam,and Dover .. .* ui oe Sy 
Metropolitan oe oe ee ee ee 134) ee 136) 
Midiand ee - on ee oe es 1224 e 28; 
Nurth-Eastera, Berwick .. ° ° i oo lly 
Do. fork f . lub} ee lu 
South-asiera o” a = Cee 734 es 7a} 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_— s\)>_ 
THE TREASURY BENCH AND ITS RIVALS. 


HE great difficulty which the death of Lord Palmerston 
threw upon his successor in the office of Prime Minister 
was not so much to find an equivalent for his hard sense and 
experience in counsel, as to find what might as far as possible 
command the same amount of confidence in that “ great 
middle class’’ to whom the destinies of the country are 
notoriously committed. The truth no doubt is that Lord 
Russell himself, owing in part to being in the House of 
Lords, quite as much to the blunders of his recent Polish and 
Danish foreign policy, and not a little perhaps to his personal 
identification with several unpopular and unsuccessful Reform 
Bills, cannot just now command that popular predisposition 
to accept his advice, that decided bias in favour of any- 
thing he may warmly approve, which is almost more impor- 
tant to the stability of a Ministry than even the wisdom 
which deserves and ultimately wins approval. And if Lord 
Russell has lost this prepossession in his favour which he 
once possessed, it cannot be said that Mr. Gladstone, in spite 
of his brilliant commercial policy, secures it for him. Mr. 
Gladstone, like most men of decided genius, has a reputation 
for crotchets even beyond what he deserves. The ‘great mid- 
dle class’ do not pretend fully to understand him. He is like 
some counties in the map,—Wiltshire and Cromarty, for ex- 
ample,—which have little outlying bits of themselves in the 
middle of other counties, embarrassing and oppressive to a 
limited imagination. Mr. Gladstone is no doubt a Liberal, 
and a very good one, but then there is a little irregular bit of 
him—the ecclesiastical bit—in the centre of the Conservative 
party, and another little bit—the pacific, non-resistance bit— 
in the middle of the ‘Manchester school.’ Now as the limited 
conscience and imagination of children is always bitterly out- 
raged by the anomaly of a multiple Cromarty, so the limited 
conscience and imagination of the electoral classes is greatly 
outraged by the anomaly of a multiple political mind in Mr. 
Gladstone. Hence the want of the Treasury bench, especially 
in the Lower House, was a new centre of confidence, a new 
ground for favourable bias towards the Government, in the 
mind of the middle class. 

We must say that ineffectual as Lord Russell’s reconstruc- 
tive measures seem to us, they are well calculated, probably 
better calculated than any others could have been, to gain 
this end. It was something to get rid of the feather-brained 
Secretary for Ireland and put a man of sterling sense in his 
place. The ‘great middle class’ may be defective in poli- 
tical imagination, but at least it was equal to feeling a sensa- 
tion of nausea at Sir Robert Peel’s rash and light-minded 
speeches on the most disturbed and least contented part of 
the United Kingdom. It was something, too, in favour of the 
Ministry to this class, though certainly not very much, that 
Lord Clarendon, always regarded as a smooth and conciliatory 
though rather too suave and Gallicizing diplomatist, should 
replace the Prime Minister at the Foreign Office, and diffuse 
courtly equanimity where Lord Russell’s curt and frigid criti- 
cisms had set up a needless and irritating friction. But 
neither of these slight changes provided what was wanted, a 
new Cabinet Minister to whom the middle-class constituencies 
should be favourably inclined, and to whose career they might 
look forward with a decided prepossession in its favour. Nor was 
it possible to do more than select such a man at a venture, for 
there was none such who had already been tried. The ven- 
ture, however, made by Lord Russell seems to us, apart from 
our own favourable estimate of Mr. Goschen’s powers, to have 
been far more judicious for ¢his purpose than any other he 
could have made. It is said that the Marquis of Hartington 
has had far more experience and shows much ability. But 
besides that the Marquis of Hartington is not an effective 
debater, the middle class would certainly have felt a sensa- 
tion of disappointment and weariness at seeing the only 
vacant place in the Cabinet filled by one of the old Whig set, 
and would have accused Lord Russell of inability to recognize 
merit beyond the sacred cordon. Again, the Marquis of 
Hartington, by the very fact of having spent almost all his 
official life in subordinate office, has not had the opportunity 
of giving the public any measure of his general political 
capacity. He calls up uninteresting official associations. 


He might have proved a success, but the mere selec- 
tion would not have been prepossessing to middle-class 
feeling, as was the selection of Mr. Goschen. For in 
Mr. Goschen’s case the mere rapidity of his rise has 








‘| itself something taking in it to the middle-class imagi- 


nation, which would have been wholly absent had the. 
Marquis of Hartington been promoted in his place. And 
Mr. Goschen, little as he has yet done, has done just enough 
to establish a general reputation. He has always been highly 
intelligible ; his Liberalism has always been of the same con- 
spicuous kind, not crotchetty but uniform; and yet there has 
been something solid about it too, an absence of extreme or 
flighty views which commands confidence. Thus when he 
seconded the address two years ago, he threw the miscalled 
Manchester school into a ferment of indignation by disclaiming 
the abstract policy of insulation for England, and maintaining 
that she ought never to cease to exercise her legiti- 
mate influence on the Continent or to hold herself pre- 
pared, in the last resort, to play the part which could 
alone sustain her title to such influence. Then on 
banking policy Mr. Goschen has always been a bullionist, a 
firm, indeed extreme, apologist for the Bank Charter Act. of 
1844. Not only has his Liberalism been simple, homoge- 
neous, intelligible, unflinching, but dignified, considerate, solid. 
And this in a young and rich merchant is just the kind of repu- 
tation to bias the middle class in his favour. We do not say that 
Lord Russell could not have chosen men as strong or stronger 
and in many ways as promising,—but scarcely any man so 
clearly the representative of the class with whom the Ministry 
needs new strength. Mr. Forster would have inspired more 
confidence in the artizan class proper, and Lord Hartington 
in the aristocracy. But Mr. Goschen’s success as a City mer- 
chant, and the character stamped upon his Liberalism, appeal 
directly to the imagination of the ruling class, and may, if he 
is successful, even win for Mr. Gladstone’s policy that sort of 
trust which his own brilliant but composite mind and (to half 
the constituencies) ill-comprehended career have as yet failed 
tocommand. As far as Lord Russell’s changes in the personnel 
have gone, though they have certainly not gone far enough, they 
have undoubtedly been calculated with a very fair eye for the 
chance of inspiring greater confidence where greater confidence 
is most clearly needed. An able writer some years ago ex- 
plained that England was governed by the opinions of “ the 
bald-headed man at the top of the omnibus.” Mr. Glad- 
stone plus Mr. Goschen has certainly a far better chance of 
winning the good opinion of that bald-headed gentleman 
than Mr. Gladstone plus the Marquis of Hartington; and in- 
finitely more than Mr. Gladstone minus Mr. Layard,—for had 
Mr. Layard had the vacant seat in the Cabinet, we need not 
remark that he would have inspired a large amount of diffi- 
dence instead of confidence in that important gentleman’s 
mind. As to the old occupants of the Treasury bench, 
there is probably not any very great change in the degree of 
confidence or diffidence which they inspire, since last session. 
The Duke of Somerset and Lord de Grey are still efficient, 
Lord Granville, mild and skilful, still diffuses, as is his 
wont, ‘a pleasurable feeling of blind love’’ among the 
great class who recognize his tenfold aristocratic claims 
and the bland humility with which he ignores them. Sir 
Charles Wood has not, in spite of his mischance in the 
hunting field, lost that reputation for disagreeable ability 
in counsel, some one possessor of which the middle classes 
love to see in the Government. On every board of direc- 
tion they feel that there ought to be some one to make 
those grating and unpleasant remarks which jar the feelings 
of a Board, and remind them of the harsh external criticisms 
of an unfeeling world. They trust to Lord Stanley for this 
purpose in the Tory Governments and to Sir Charles Wood in 
the Whig. Sir George Grey, Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. 
Villiers are what they were, not more and not less; and only 
Mr. Cardwell has suffered in public estimation. His feeble and 
ineffectual policy in New Zealand had rather increased his 
influence in England ; for England, knowing little and caring 
less for what was going on, rather liked to see the colonists 
snubbed. But in the Jamaica matter, while he has angered 
the advocates of massacre by consenting to the commission, he 
has outraged all Liberal feeling by his monstrous partizan 
declaration at Oxford that “comparative safety was speedily 
restored to all persons, of whatever race or colour, who desired 
to live in peace and orderly submission to the law.” Un- 
doubtedly this half-and-half line of policy has weakened 
greatly the not very great influence which Mr. Cardwell’s 
plausible manner had gained for him with the “great middle 
class.” 

But it is when we come to think of the Administration not 
absolutely, but in what is now called “ the relative spirit,” 
that their chance seems to us best. In the House of Lords 
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the available Opposition is almost confined to Lord Derby, | been nor can be exercised, give Parliament no power over 


assisted perhaps in practical matters by Lord Carnarvon, 
and occasionally by a dashing charge from Lord Ellen- 
borough. Where the Opposition is strongest in numbers it is 
weakest in reason and ability. Then Lord Derby himself, though 
universally admired among the constituencies, is not trusted. He | 
is believed to be indolent not only in mastering details for the 
purpose of forming a judgment, but, even when he has formed 
one, in contesting the judgment formed by others on less ade- 
quate grounds. He is not very ambitious of power, and does 
not hold it jealously in his own hands even when he has got 
it. He has been much weakened by illness, and is “ not now | 
that strength which in old days moved earth and heaven.” | 
Indeed it is believed that to form a new Government would | 
be very distasteful to him, even if he were ever again em- | 
powered to do so. In the House of Commons Mr. Disraeli | 
remains the head of the party. And while he remains the 
head of the party we may be sure that nothing can be more | 
distasteful to the constituencies,—more certain to be rejected | 
at the poll,—than the proposal to give the Conservatives a 
Parliamentary majority. very Conservative Government in 
which Mr. Disraeli has been the mind of the party has been a 
Government on sufferance,—a temporary Government formed 
for Parliamentary purposes and not at the wish of the country, 
—and we may be sure that it will always be so. Mr. Layard 
would have as much chance in “appealing to the country” as Mr. 
Disraeli. A feeling so vehemently the opposite of confidence that 
it is not easy to express it in the English language, is felt by 
the constituencies not for the Conservatives, but personally for 
Mr. Disraeli. Even in Parliament and for temporary purposes, 
we believe a Government of which Mr. Disraeli should be 
Prime Minister, and not merely leader of the Lower House, 
would be impossible. Lord Cranborne is strong, but then Lord 
Cranborne is rather Tory at heart than Conservative, which is 
not the feeling even of the Conservative constituencies. He 
would have launched the country into a war for the South. 
He has fierce aristocratic impulses beneath his solid, sensible, 
and matter-of-fact manner. Lord Stanley is strong, but Lord 
Stanley is not really in opposition. Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, 
by far the most pleasing, moderate, and able of the Con- 
servative critics of the Liberal policy, is not re-elected. General 
Peel is able in his way, but it is not a very popular way, and 
he is little known in the country at large. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
is a show minister. He does not do the work. And as 
for Sir John Pakington, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, and Mr. 
Walpole, they are not quite a match for Sir George Grey, 
Mr. Milner Gibson, and Mr. Villiers. On the whole, if 
the personnel of the Ministry is still open to a good deal of 
criticism, it is certainly not a mere “ Palmerston Ministry 
without Lord Palmerston.” Looked at in ‘the relative 
spirit,’ the Ministers are infinitely more than a match for 
their opponents. If they would only bring in strong measures,— 
the present men with little modification—say the introduction 
of Mr. Stansfeld into the Administration somewhere and the 
ejection of Mr. Cardwell—would do well enough. If they 
do not, of course they must go. But we may venture to pre- 
dict that their successors would still be a recast Liberal 
Ministry, and not a scratch Ministry from the other side of 
the House. 








THE CONTROL OF THE ARMY. 

N the whole range of English politics there is no question of 
which the leaders of parties are so afraid, or which is so 
certain to come up one day for definite settlement, as the ulti- 
mate control of the Army. It is probably the one subject upon 
which the Royal Family, as appeared from the correspondence 
of the Prince Consort with the Duke of Wellington, feel 
intensely, and the only one upon which there is constant and 
wilful misrepresentation in the Houses. The popular belief | 
even among the educated is that the Army, like the Navy, isa 
force at the complete disposal of the Sovereign when her 
authority is exerted through the responsible Minister of the | 
Crown. This theory, however, though absolutely true of the | 
Navy, is true of the Army only in a very restricted sense. It 
is true that Parliament votes the supplies necessary for the | 
Army, and could by withholding them at once render | 








internal discipline, or promotions, or any personal question con- 
nected with Army management. Those appertain exclusively 
to the Sovereign as hereditary Commander-in-Chief, and are 
exercised through her agent, to whom she either delegates her 
entire power, as was done in the case of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who was styled officially Commander-in-Chief, or great 
part of her power, as in the case of his successors, who have 
been only Generals Commanding-in-Chief. Over this division of 
the military system the Minister for War has theoretically no 
authority—no power, for example, to forbid the completion of an 
ill-judged appointment. Practically he has considerable power, 
for he can refuse to defend such an appointment in his place, 
but if he did this often he would find himself involved in an 
irreconcileable quarrel with the Court, which no Minister 
conscious of usefulness is willing to begin. Appointments 
therefore which the Minister himself knows to be unwise are 
constantly defended in Parliament, the Minister holding the 
spectacle of disunion between Parliament and the prerogative 
more dangerous than the actual mistake then under discus- 
sion. This is the origin of the surprise with which the 
country occasionally hears reforming heads of the department 
defend acts they must dislike, a surprise the greater because 
by the Secretary's patent the whole power of the Crown 
appears to be devolved on him. In the words of the patent, the 
“Administration and government of our Army and land forces of 
every denomination whatever” are committed tothe Secretary 
of State, and as if to place the extent of this authority beyond 
all doubt, the old reservation which, for example, existed in 
Lord Panmure’s patent, has been withdrawn. This reservation 
ran as follows: —** Excepting always so far as relates to and con- 
cerns the military command and discipline of our Army and 
land forces, as likewise to the appointments to and promotions 
in the same, and so far as by our Royal Commission the military 
command and discipline thereof shall have been or shall from 
time to time be committed to, or vested in, or regulated by, 
our Commander-in-Chief of the Forces, or our General Com- 
manding-in-Chief for the time being.” Clearly therefore the 
Minister is theoretically absolute, and so he would be but for 
an anomaly the Sunday Gazette of this week has for the first 
time revealed. The power of the Minister is in part delegated 
by prerogative, and there exists a letter, written obviously by 
the possessor of the prerogative, restricting the use of the 
powers conceded very much in the language of the old reserva- 
tion. The control of the Army being strictly a branch of the 
prerogative such a letter is legal, and the Minister is therefore 
once more relegated to his old and anomalous position —that 
being responsible to the country for every military order, he 
is nevertheless powerless as to the issue of certain orders greatly 
affecting the efficiency of his department. He has to defend 
men he did not select and censure men he cannot remove. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the existence of a docu- 
ment impairing the efficacy of such a patent will now be 
matter of Parliamentary inquiry, or that the arrangement 
must be reduced, if not to a better at least to a more dis- 
tinct and formal shape. Either the letter must be with- 
drawn or the patent revised, and some clear statement made 
as to the extent to which an undoubted prerogative must be 
exercised through a Minister responsible to Parliament, instead 
of a General responsible only to the Crown. The greatest of 
constitutional questions, the subjection of the Army to Parlia- 
ment, a question evaded through four reigns, ever since 
George IIT. defeated his Cabinet upon it, will be once more 
upon the floor. There is, we believe, no other upon which 
it is so hard even for Liberals to come to an opinion. 

It looks of course very simple to say that the foree which 
Parliament pays, Parliament must control, but the true ques- 
tion is not upon that proposition, but whether it is wise 
that Parliament should assume a control which it could 
seize if it chose. That is by no means one of very easy solution. 
It is of course very hard that a Minister should be compelled 
to accept responsibility for acts he did not do and could not 
prevent—should. as we imagine has happened, defend appoint- 
ments against which he had remonstrated. It is also hard 
that Parliament should not be able directly to control the 
Horse Guards as it can the Admiralty, should if annoyed by a 


its continued existence impossible, a power incessantly | bad selection be bandied about from authority to authority, 
exercised by motions for reduction in the amount asked | and at last find itself face to face with a prerogative it is its 
by Government in its estimate. It is true also that Par-| duty to uphold. But then it might be much harder to place 
liament retains one power absolutely unique in Europe, that | all appointments at the mercy of a Minister who is liable 
of refusing to pass the Mutiny Act, through which alone! to the pressure incessantly exercised by members of the 
officers retain a legal right to enforce military discipline. But | House of Commons. The Crown, except in the case of a 
these extreme powers, which in their entirety neither have | very small clique, just as likely to be able as any other, 
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has no conceivable interest in jobbing in the Army, 
rather wants with the instinct of Royalty to make it 
as good a weapon as it can become. Moreover, it has no 
liability to aristocratic pressure, cares no more for a Duke 
than a bourgeois, fears no deprivation of votes because an old 
Whig house is offended, and is utterly out of reach of an in- 
fluential knot in the Commons. The sixty or seventy officers 
in that House could not make it appoint a popular General or 
displace an unpopular one, while they could so coerce any 
Minister alive if he were as resolved as the Duke of Somerset. 
This danger seemed to George III. so considerable that he 
absolutely refused his consent, telling the Duke of Newcastle 
that “he should not job his Army.” There would be a liability 
to jobbery greater than exists now, and a tendency towards 
soldier-politicians from which England is happily altogether 
free. Moreover, it is a great point in favour of free insti- 
tutions that the Minister at War should in Great Britain be 
usually or always a civilian, free from the frightful disease 
called on the Continent “ Militarism,” and constituting a 
permanent link between the civil administration and the Army. 
If the Minister were also Commander-in-Chief he must be a 
soldier, and while soldiers competent to the Cabinet are scarce, 
the country has no desire to see the choice more varied, the 
command of armies being perhaps the worst form of training 
for constitutional life. The Navy is not so well governed on 
the average of many administrations, that a similar system in 
the Army should be considered a panacea. On the contrary, 
while every Admiral has his grievance, most Generals are 
stout conservatives of things as they are, and discontent in the 
Army is a very different thing in politics from discontent in 
the Navy. The Navy is powerless at home within low-water 
mark, and is not entrusted with the charge of a mighty 
dependent empire, within which soldiers are sometimes too 
much given to reason on their position. Each mind will 
doubtless reason out the arguments pro and con by 
some preconceived theory, but we doubt if statesmen are 
yet prepared, or till the final change in our military system 
which is one day inevitable ought to be prepared, to change 
the Army into a Parliamentary department, or to do any- 
thing except clear up the existing imbroglio. The patent 
certainly must be made clear, either by the reinsertion of the old 
reservations, or by the open acknowledgment that while the Sec- 
retary’s authority is complete it will never, for reasons of State, 
be exercised on the questions formerly reserved, except after a 
previous resolution of the Houses. Such a declaration would 
remove the screen from before the face of the Commander-in- 
Chief, who is just as accessible to opinion as anybody else, 
while relieving the Minister of a responsibility radically 
unjust ; would leave the Crown its unimpaired control upon a 
point upon which control is probably beneficial, and certainly 
for the present unavoidable, while acknowledging to the full 
that on this, as on every other question of constitutional 
authority, a vote of the Houses is the wlt/ma ratio to which 
Crown and Cabinet must in the long run gracefully submit. 


WHAT WE MEAN BY A “WEAK” GOVERNMENT. 
ager gy has met, and the Speaker has been elected, 


and the imbecile ceremonial which we call “ swearing 
in” and the Continent “ verification of powers,” is getting 
itself completed, and still the public impression is that the 
Ministry is “ weak.”” On the surface there is no apparent 
reason for this impression. Nobody has died and nobody has 
seceded, Irish members are not threatening, and the consti- 
tuencies are trying hard though in a marvellously tepid and dis- 
piriting way to express confidence in Earl Russell. Mr. Glad- 
stone has an ovérflowing Treasury, Sir G. Grey has not par- 
doned any very great criminal, people do not yet understand 
how far the India House is responsible for that astounding 
scene in Madras, at the end of which the Commander-in- 
Chief pronounced his army a helpless “ rabble,”’ and issued 
an order—it really is in black and white—creating English 
serjeants native officers, and no particular blunder has yet been 
made in dealing with the Fenians. The elections gave the 
Government an overwhelming majority, and still the clubs 
say, and all classes feel, that the Government is ‘“ weak.”’ 
Such an impression is in itself a cause as well as an effect of 
weakness, and deserves to be explained. We believe its 
root to be this, that the country recognizes at least five 
great questions with which the Government to be successful 
must deal in a great way, and does not as yet see any 
clear proof that it will deal with them except in a very 
little one. The questions are Reform, the Cattle Plague, 








Jamaica, the Extradition dispute, and the government of 
London, its casual poor included—all of which will compel 
action, on all of which action should be decided, and on all of 
which there are symptoms of hesitation, or timidity, or halfs 
heartedness. Reform is the most important, and on Reform 
it is clear the Cabinet has not even made up its mind. It 
will not bring forward its Bill till after Easter, thus encou- 
raging all who dread Reform but know they must vote for it to 
swell the Opposition onany other subject; and if we may believe 
a most pompous article in the Star, printed in trebly leaded 
columns, it is still squabbling over the difference between two- 
pence and twopence halfpenny. If that account is true 
it has come to this, that Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone 
and a Whig Ministry think the question at issue is whether 
200,000 voters shall be added to the constituency of the United 
Kingdom or 70,000, whether an inappreciable change will 
satisfy the nation, or whether the appearance of a change, 
—small reality and mere appearance alike being in the 
wrong direction,—may not be sufficient. The admitted objects 
being to enfranchise the workmen, and harmonize the geo- 
graphical distribution of power with the geographical distri- 
bution of wealth and population, the Cabinet gravely debates 
whether a homeopathic infusion of greengrocers into the 
constituency, or an addition of greengrocers and foremen 
would most completely realize them. They do not indeed give 
us a stone for dinner, but only debate whether the smell of a 
herring or the substance of a sprat would be the more satis- 
fying. It is of course quite possible that the Star is entirely 
in the wrong. If its article were signed by the whole Cabinet 
it might still be wrong while that Cabinet is still vacil- 
lating, but the impression left by a succession of such 
errors is naturally that the Ministry is weak, that it either 
does not know what the country wants—which is briefly the 
representation of workmen without extinguishing everybody 
else—or that, knowing the want, it has not inventiveness 
enough to supply it. Both theories may be delusions, but 
until the Bill proves them to be so the public, aware that 
it does not want either a meaningless change or an appearance 
of change more meaningless still, that it will rather recon- 
struct the Ministry without Earl Russell than consent to any- 
thing of the kind, very justly regards their prevalence as 
signs of weakness. A strong Government would by this time 
have its Bill prepared, and would have suffered it to ooze out 
that the Bill when prepared would satisfy the just expectation 
of the nation, would close the question for a generation, and 
would not be, as Mr. Milner Gibson intimated clearly that it 
would be, a hand-to-mouth measure, deliberately constructed 
so as to be, as far as possible, destitute of foresight. 

So again with the cattle plague. ‘The Government, so far 
as the nation can perceive, has no scheme for dealing with an 
evil which is assuming very large proportions, and which 
must be dealt with in a broad way, if only because the in- 
terests involved are powerful enough to compel attention to 
their views. Government may be prepared so to deal with it, 
but as yet it has only issued order after order for dealing in 
an imperfect but harassing way with limited areas of terri- 
tory and certain forms of the evil. It has put aside the pro- 
posal of the Commission, which, though in our judgment 
unwise, was broad and logical, and has not stated the only 
reasonable counter-proposition, that our only hope lies in some 
form of cure; it rejects violence, but does not accept its ne- 
cessary dependence upon science. So with the other branch 
of that subject, compensation. Some State aid clearly will be 
asked, most probably in the form of a guarantee for insurance, 
—and Government is aware of this,—but the only proposal, 
or hint of a proposal, it has made is to lend money 
without interest so as to distribute the loss over a term of 
years, which nobody is willing to accept. This may not be 
weakness, but then till the great plan doubtless in reserve is 
explained it looks like it. Again, as to extradition. That 
should not be a source of weakness, for Napoleon clearly wants 
what as clearly Parliament will not grant, the surrender of 
every criminal whose guilt seems clear to a French tribunal. 
But it is very hard to believe that the Emperor of the French, 
who knows England, has made such a demand without verbal 
assurances from Lord Clarendon—who wanted during the 
discussions on the Treaty of Paris to surrender the freedom 
of the Belgian press—which the Ministry will not be able to 
support. The Foreign Secretary may have given no such 
hints even through non-official channels, or he may have been 
quite right in giving them, but until either of those points is 
demonstrated the feeling of politicians is that the Ministry 
is weak, 
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The doubt as to what will be done about London and 
increases the prevailing uneasiness, though in 


oor 
the p The 


this case we cheerfully admit with little reason. 


Ministry may be quite ready with a suflicient measure or 


series of measures, and is likely enough to be ready, the Poor- 


law Board and Sir George Grey having small sympathy either | 


with London vestries or London guardians, but still it is quite 
clear that something considerable has to be done, and not at 
all clear that either Sir George Grey or Mr. Charles Villiers 
js prepared to propose to doit. Fighting 
dom is not easy, and they may shrink, and the feeling is that 
they will shrink, and that fecling raises the impression, quite 
unfounded it may be, but still existing, that the Cabinet is 
weak upon this point also. Finally, there is this Jamaica 
business, which will be first in order of time of all Ministerial 
dangers. 
nothing so ardently as that the Opposition, relying on the soldiers 
in the House, may make this their cheval de bataille; for their 
hopeless defeat, both in the House of Commons and among 
the constituencies, would speedily change a weak Government 
into a strong one. Nothing could be more fortunate for Earl 


Russell than an opportunity of using his majority before the | 


Reform Bill comes on, on some question on which the verdict 
is sure, and in which he will feel the support of the moral 
sense of the nation. 
as Mr. Arnold says, but it has at least a conscience, and when 
that is touched, as Mr. Gladstone would in a single speech 


know how to touch it, its action would be prompt and irre- | 


sistible. We foresee no such good fortune for Earl Russell, 
and meanwhile the impression in the minds of Liberals 
amidst that rank and file on which he must rely is, that while 


the Ministry is sound on Jamaica Mr. Cardwell is not, that | 


his Oxford speech betrayed a dissociation between the thought 
of the Minister and the action of the Ministry, that he ap- 
proved too much for the Cabinet conscience, disapproved 
too much for his own, that he will withstand an assault 
for the suspension of Mr. Eyre very weakly, and _ resist 
censure for his utterance at Oxford, in which he affirmed that 
massacre made its victims feel secure, with much too sincere a 
heartiness of meaning. It is in fact their impression that a 
man without a trace of true Liberalism, except upon fiscal 
questions, is still a member of a Liberal Cabinet, and the 
impression, whether true or false, conveys also this other, that 
the Ministry which must defend an indefensible member is in 
that matter “ weak.” 
appear as business really begins, and the Ministry stand 
forward strong and confident with a Reform Bill which will 
content the country, a measure for the cattle plague which the 
ruined can accept without their rivals’ protest, proof that the 
extradition demand has been made without encouragement, a 
Bill for the government of London which Mr. Mill can accept 
and municipalities cheer, and evidence that in the Jamaica 
business they have sought only to treat Her Majesty's sub- 
jects in that island as they have treated them in the island 
nearer home ; but till they disappear. the political public will 
believe that a Ministry with a majority in both Houses, and 
the ablest politician in England in its ranks, is still not far 
from fall, 





THE IRISH PANIC. 


|? the most dangerous and intractable political 
disease with which statesmen and governments have to 
deal, are in a peculiar manner the growth of a society of castes. 
In a civilized community of the ordinary type they seldom or 
never manifest themselves, for the different ranks melt so 
insensibly into one another as to neutralize any symptoms of 
repulsion. The extremes indeed—the aristocracy and the 
proletarian class—may be mutually possessed by feelings of 
distrust, fear, or even hatred, but the great body of the middle 
classes, uniting itself in its development to both the former, 
forms an effectual bond of union and pledge of security. 
the case is far otherwise in a community in which to differ- 


ences of rank are superadded differences of race, manners, and | 


religion, in which the jealousies between class and class are 
intensified upon each side by old traditions both of mastery 


and of servitude, in which the cruel traces of ancient injustice | 


have not altogether disappeared. Such a community is 
Ireland. Though we have long hoped and waited for the 


decline of animosities and the growth of a true public spirit | 


London Bumble- | 


We do not believe that it will prove one, hope. 


The middle class may have few ideas, | 


Every one of these clouds may dis- | 


But | 


! 


produce their effects. The Celtic hatred of the Saxon and 
the Protestant hatred of the Catholic are vigorous as ever. Of 
these Fenianism and Orangeism—which, like the serpents that 
‘ grew from King Zohak’s shoulders, are rending and lacerating 
the body of which they form a part—have been begotten. 
The duty, and at the same time the difficulty, of the Irish 
Executive is to master and repress both these perturbing 
forees—to crush with a strong hand the party of rebellion, 
and yet to curb the violence of the party that aspires to 
ascendancy. 

That there exists a panic wide-spread and not entirely 
groundless among the landed gentry and the Protestant 
population of Ireland, we have no reason to doubt. Public 
“meetings of “ loyalists’’ have been held, arms have been pur- 
chased in large quantities, the Government has been conjured 
to increase the number of troops. We should be careful, how- 
ever, to distinguish how far the apprehensions thus manifested 
may be alloyed with a desire to drive Government into adopt- 
‘ing what are known in the Orange vocabulary as “ energetic 
measures,” but which in this country we should probably call, 
‘in plain English, persecution. The Irish Executive is acting 
properly enough in securing by increased forces the safety of 
the towns, and in a measure of the whole country ; for should 
any outbreak occur, it is above all things to be desired that it 
should be extinguished promptly and by an overwhelming 
/power. The seizures of arms under the Peace Preservation Act 
are necessary to check the spread of an armed revolutionary 
organization ; the prosecutions of the detected prisoners are 
both just and expedient. But another measure, to which we 
wish at present more particularly to allude, is one which in our 
opinion is recommended neither by justice nor by expediency. 
| A rumour, for which we trust there is no foundation, but which 
is at least credited and approved by the Irish Tory press, that 
the Government immediately upon the opening of Parliament 
mean to apply for a measure authorizing them to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Act, has obtained considerable belief. It is 
| hardly necessary for us to say that we can conceive of no 
| step so perilous and so purposeless as this. Perhaps in time 
jof actual insurrection a temporary suspension of the prin- 
'ciples of constitutional law may be judged excusable, but it 
| is only an extreme danger that is entitled to claim so extreme 
'a remedy. The pretences upon which the Government are 
urged to act in this matter are absurdly trivial. While the 
| country is occupied at every strategic point of vantage by a 
| powerful force, while by the proclamations and by the assi- 





| duons searches of the police, the disloyal population has with 
a few insignificant exceptions been deprived of every weapon of 
offence, the Tory party in Ireland urge Parliament to pass an 
| unconstitutional measure, which would place in the hands of 
| the magistracy and authorities a power for the time despotic. 
| We are told,—as we have been told repeatedly any time these 
two years,—that Dublin and Cork are filled with Americans 
who are only waiting their time to raise the standard of 
rebellion : we are told that the next Viceregal Drawing-Room 
is to be the signal for the rising, and that on that occasion 
| the Castle is to be attacked,—though in truth we are at a loss 
| to know how the British Empire would be shaken by the eut- 
| ting off of the inoffensive Dublin shopkeepers who throng to kiss 
| the hand of the shadow of royalty. Certainly there is no such 
jimminent peril to be dreaded from the presence of a few 
| Yankee-Irish, even if the fact were so, that to ward it off the 
| whole constitution must be subverted, and the reign of terror 
which still keeps alive in the hearts of the peasantry the 
‘memories of 1798 be renewed. The recent riot in Jamaica, 
‘and the blood in which it was so cruelly quenched, may teach 
‘us to how fearfully dangerous a use a ruling caste may 
put the slightest movement towards resistance on the part of 
the “inferior” race. We should be sorry to do even the 
landed gentry of Ireland so grievous a wrong as to compare 
them to the planters of the West Indies, but we cannot 
disguise the fact that their feeling towards their Catholic 
fellow-countrymen resembles but too closely that with which 
the negro is regarded by the Jamaican white. It would be 
very midsummer madness for us to incur the risk of disaster 
and disgrace which would attend any repetition in Ireland 
of the atrocities of Morant Bay, on however small a scale. 
Such risk, it cannot be denied, there would be in entrusting 
| with irresponsible authority any excited and prejudiced body 
'of men, and practically the Irish gentry would be entrusted 
| with such authority by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
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Act. The local authorities in Ireland are but too well inclined 


in that unhappy land, we have hitherto been in a great 
| . . . 
even at present to commit accused persons on evidence which, 


measure disappointed. The elemonts of disturbance are still | 
at work, and we should not be greatly surprised when they | to a legal mind, would be altogether contemptible ; we tremble 
ec it © I 
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to think what might be the consequences of their rigour under 
the operation of a virtual /oz de suspects. ‘ 

In truth there are at present but two sources of absolute 
danger to Ireland, and both may be met by a bold policy 
on the part of the Government. On the one hand we 
may apprehend that the disappointment of the Fenians in 
their main attempt will drive them to acts of individual crime, 


that the lives of the upper classes in Ireland will be endan- | 


gered, and part of them compelled to exile themselves. This 
state of things can only be averted by strengthening the 
garrisons of the towns and distributing the constabulary more 
extensively and in greater numbers through the country, a 
course which the Government have already begun to adopt. 
The second, and by far the more threatening danger, arises 
from the presence by the side of Fenianism of its rival in 
mischief, Orangeism. Urged on by men who ought to receive 
from public opinion the severest chastisement, inasmuch 
as they have used their high position for the most pernicious 
ends, the Orangemen have been wound up to the highest 
pitch of excitement, they have been led to believe that 
Government is deliberately sacrificing themselves and their 
religion, and at the present moment they stand in armed 
protest against the betrayal. The Dublin correspondent of 
one of the daily papers vouches for the fact that one gun- 
smith in Dublin has just sold in one week over two hundred 
revolvers, chiefly to Northern men. In certain parts of Ulster 
the Protestants have formed gun clubs for the distribution of 
weapons, and at least one peer in the North has begun to arm 
his tenantry. The Orangemen, moreover, declare that they 
will forcibly resist any attempt to dispossess them of 
weapons. Now, asin many places the Orangemen are mingled 
with the Catholic population, it is easy enough to conceive 
how an accident—a street row, a drunken quarrel, a party 
banner—might throw the spark into this explosive mass ; and 
should such a crisis arise the late meeting at Belfast may 
teach us how readily the old feuds of nearly two centuries ago 
might be disinterred. There is one course of policy, and as 
it seems to us, but one, by which the peace of Ireland 
can be secured. We may, for the present, put aside 
all considerations of external disturbance, for we have too 
firm a confidence in the honesty and strength of President 
Johnson’s Government to dread any attack of Fenians or 
others on the side of America. The evils with which we 
are called on to deal are wholly internal, and fortunately the 
machinery by which, as we believe, they can be amended, is 
simple and ready to hand. The Peace Preservation Act, by 
which the possession of arms without a certificate from an 
officer appointed by the Executive is rendered a misdemeanor, 
and by which the police are empowered to search for arms, at 
present extends to several Irish counties, but not to all, and 
not to those in which the Catholics and the Orangemen are 
neighbours and enemies, and in which therefore it is most 
urgently needed. No considerable section of the Irish people 
is at the present crisis in a fit condition of mind to keep or 
carry arms. <A panic may readily beget a skirmish, and a 
skirmish may beget a revolution. The extension of the Peace 
Preservation Act and the general disarmament of Ireland 
would go far to prevent any such disastrous collision, but it 
would be necessary practically to modify its application. The 
licensing of arms should be entrusted not to any local autho- 
rities, as is at present the case, but to Commissioners spe- 
cially appointed for the purpose, which would put an end to 
the complaints of partiality so often heard in the pro- 
claimed districts of Ireland. By this general disarmament, and 
by the presence of a strong military force, the Government 
will be enabled to hold disaffection in check for atime. A 
more permanent and sounder change may be wrought by the 
adoption of a just and generous legislation, by the removal of 
inequalities in Church and State, and by timely and graceful 
concessions to the wishes of the nation in respect to the land 
question. In effecting this change by these means the Govern- 
ment will have many and great advantages. For the first time 
almost in modern Irish history the Catholic priesthood will be 
on the side of Jaw and order, and England, when she has 
accomplished her beneficent work, may glance with a scornful 





THE DORSETSHIRE LABOURERS. 


S the Times about to declare open war upon free labour all 
over the world? It has been the lot of the Spectator to 
| oppose the great journal for years upon the principles to be 
| applied to the black races, but we confess to have been taken 
laback by its article of Wednesday last upon the status of 
Dorsetshire labourers. Lord Shaftesbury as a proprietor in 
, that county has been very properly somewhat annoyed by the 
| comments elicited by the case of John Cross, and the repeated 
lassertion that Dorset is the pauper warren of Southern 
England. Accordingly he instituted an inquiry, apparently 
on his own property, and communicated the result to the 
country through the columns of the Times. He thought 
Dorset hardly treated by public opinion, his inquiries over 
some ten thousand acres of land and among 185 labouring 
families showing, that while wages were as low as 10s. a week. 
other perquisites, such as odd jobs and harvest allowances 
and garden stuff brought up wages to an average of 14s. 6d. 
The Earl’s figures are a little obscure; he estimates, 
for example, the receipt from clubs maintained by the 
labourer himself out of his wages as additions to income, 
but still he does show fairly enough that when he has an 
allotment the Dorset hind has, with “ perquisites,” about two 
shillings a day, and is not therefore worse off than the field 
hand in the Eastern or poorer Midland counties. Moreover, 
the Earl, who, despite some peculiarities of temper and judg- 
ment, honestly and heartily cares for the people, and would 
gladly sacrifice himself to promote their welfare, expressed 
openly his own disapproval of this system of wages in kind. 
Thereupon the Zimes, which in old days has done stout battle 
for the labourer,—having fought, for example, for out-door 
relief in his interest alone,—keenly remarks that payment in 
perquisites is a system which makes wages dependent on the 
kind of labour done, ties the labourers to the soil, amounts 
in fact, in its own language, to “a mild form of serfage.” 
Nothing could be more true or more pat to the great dis- 
cussion. As long as the labourer cannot obtain his wages in 
cash he cannot accumulate, and until he can accumulate, the 
hope of improving his condition, or even changing his condi- 
tion, must be absent. He is adseriptus gleb, tied to the soil, 
and if he wanders forth, or throws up his allotment, or tries 
any other form of labour, must in some fortnight or so starve. 
He cannot travel, or wait for the most profitable employment, 
or make any experiment in new labour, for he is never a week 
before the world. So poor is he that Australian agents 
declare the great obstacle to emigration is the difficulty of 
getting him to the coast, and propose that he shall have out- 
fit money as alms as well as a free passage. The Z7%mesz admits 
this fully, and we expected as fully, Dorset labourers being 
white, that it would denounce a system absolutely incompatible 
with the single principle to which it has of late years anchored 
itself, free trade. Instead of that, after deliberately declaring 
in terms we should not venture to employ that the condition 
of the English labourer is one of pradial slavery modified 
by a Poor Law, it affirms :—‘ Under such a system the 
labourer ought to be not only satisfied, but happy and grate- 
ful. .... . We accept this system, not merely as a neces- 
sity, which it is, but also as the best possible arrangement 
between labourer, farmer, and landlord, all such as they are, 
and under existing cireumstances...... A man who 
never has a shilling he can call his own is the empty sack, 
which cannot stand upright. But this is the case with all 
our married labourers, and the only consolation they receive 
is to be told they ought not to have wives and families. We 
must repeat, however, that, under existing circumstances, the 
arrangement described by Lord Shaftesbury is not only neces- 
sary, but the best that could be made. We do not even say 
that it would be possible to make a sudden change ; but we do 
say that what he describes is a mild species of serfdom, and 
that the actual consequences are very much such as might be 
expected.” 

In other words, free labour at best is only an ideal towards 
which under other cireumstances we might strive, but which 
is at present a social will-o’-the-wisp. The labourer who 
“never has a shilling he can call his own,” who lives in “a 





pity across the Atlantic at the miserable scene of treachery, 
dissension, and fraud which has made the name of Fenian a 
laughing-stock to the civilized world, and may appeal with a | 
confidence never felt before to the people of Ireland to banish 
old enmities and begin as a united nation a new course of 
greatness and prosperity. 


aeea een | 
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mild species of serfdom,” who is “ the empty sack which can- 
not stand upright,” ought to be “ grateful and happy” in 
that position, which, moreover, is ‘ the best possible arrange- 


‘ment’ for all parties, the serf included. A life passed under 


orders, ina dull monotony of uninteresting toil, for wages which 
yield bare food, without hope of improvement or liberty to 
quit the land, is one for which white men ought to be happy 
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and contented. 


We did not believe the Zimes would dare to | evicted from a mud hut declares war upon its owner ; upon 


be so logical and consistent, to work out so clearly its obvious their numbers, but two millions of Irishmen have gone, and 


theory that the capitalist should possess his labourers, would 
yenture to apply to white men the principles it incessantly 
applies to black. In the very same number the same journal 
openly argues in favour of re-establishing “involuntary servi- 
tude” in the Southern States, lest the American Government 
should find that it had lost the wealth those States could, by 
forced labour, be made to yield. If the produce to be ob- 
tained from States justifies slavery, why not the produce 
from counties? if black men ought to be whipped to labour 
for the general benefit, why not also white? if a mild form of 
serfdom is the best possible arrangement in Jamaica, @ fortiori 
it is the best in Dorset, for in Dorset there is no difference 
of race to make master and man inimical to each other. 
The Zimes is consistent, but how terrible is the light which 
its consistency casts upon the progress of English opinion. 
Thirty years ago those sentiments would have ruined the 
journal jn which they appear, to-day they will elicit only the 
mild comment “a little extreme.” Prosperity in huge doses 
has acted like laudanum upon the British public, till it has 
searcely the energy even to repeat the song which now sounds 
in its ears so Radical, “ Britons never shall be slaves.” 
Fortunately there is no fear that the English squire will 
ever accept the counsel given him by the Times. He has a wish 
to be treated deferentially, and to receive large rents with- 
out doing much, and to influence society, and retain it may be 
a monopoly, but at all events an enormous share, of political 
and administrative power in his own neighbourhood. But he 
has not the least desire that the labourer whose toil secures 
him these pleasant things should be otherwise than free, 
would gladly, if he could only see his way, make that 
freedom comfortable and content. ‘They follow you,” said a 
Radical to the late Sir Tatton Sykes, as he rode up with his 
tenants to the poll, “like sheep.” “Plenty of wool on their 
backs though,” retorted Sir Tatton, and he expressed the 
genuine wish of the English landlord. He wants to be bell 
wether, not slaveholder, and the clear statement that his 
labourers are serfs will not increase his pride in his position, 
will but rouse him to the inquiry he ought years since to have 
made, to the exertions which in many directions he has made 
for the artizan. He only asks for the road, and begins to 
perceive that it is at last becoming clear. If he desires to 
perpetuate the system in which he is so prosperous, to live a 
country magnate, to govern his own district, to eat the fat 
and lie on the soft, and be in all things bell wether, he must 
improve the position of those who till his land. He can do 
it if he will. The resolve of the landowners would to- 
morrow without legislation place the English labourer in 
a different position, by compelling the farmers to sacrifice 
to their labourers the corners of their farms. With an 
acre of land and 12s. a week, and the right to betake 
himself whither he will, the labourer will at least cease to be 
physically wretched, and for the rest may trust to the slow 
drain which is even now telling so heavily in the Eastern Coun- 
ties, and which in five years will send two masters hunting after 
one man. A little more money, and land and cottage granted 
as wages, and not as a rented allotment, will induce the 
labourer till the next generation has emerged from the national 
schools to wait the slow filtration of prosperity downwards. 
If this is not done, if the labourer is treated, as the Times 
wishes, as a mere serf, is deprived of the means of aceumu- 
lating, and required as “an empty sack” to be happy and 
grateful, then we warn the few who believe in the divine right 
of landlordism that the process already begun will go on at 
an ever accelerating pace, until the condition of society which 
seems to them so happy,—and which for them is happy,— 
has totally ceased to exist. The labourers, faced by the 
most coherent social organization on earth, and divided in 
sympathy from the townsmen, may not be able to acquire 
the land, as they have done in every other country of 
Europe, or so to re-arrange the Poor Law that they shall 
share in the rental, which is what a House of Peasants 
would probably demand, but they have another resource. Ten 
days distant from the coast lies a country in which, under insti- 
tutions essentially English, and amidst a people who speak their 
own tongue, every labourer can obtain for the asking a dollar a 
day, or can claim from the State fift y acres of good land, to be his 
freehold without payment for ever. To that land the labourer 
is as certain to fly as a swallow to seek the south, and the 
obstacles in his path are demonstrably unreal. The farmers 
may rely on the labourers’ poverty, but is Hodge as poor as 
Teague? on their affection for home, but the Irishman 





there are in England but 1,600,000 agricultural labourers. 
Half may go in five years if they help one another—and the 
farm servants of Scotland have formed a union and speak of 
emigration en masse—and if they go, this semi-feudal English 
life of ours, with its splendid ideals and inherent savagery, 
its marvellous potentialities and wretched facts, will abruptly 
end. The labourer will be master of the situation, and be 
the farmer never so resolute, or the squire never so rich, the 
minimum of wages must approach the rival American level 
or the land go out of cultivation. That means, after a terrible 
spasm of distress and a strong effort to make machinery sup- 
ply the place of human beings, a general reduction of rent. 
Dorset is very likely no worse than many another county, but 
so much the wider is the area over which, if the landlords 
are not speedy in their reforms, they will be compelled, not by 
violence, or agitation, or Mr. Bright, or any other bugbear, 
but by the rapid slipping away of those whom the Times calls 
serfs, to sacrifice half their rent-rolls. 


AN INTELLECTUAL ANGEL. 

N essay by Mr. Matthew Arnold on the narrow and dimsighted 
A views of the English middle class is like the visit of an 
intellectual angel, not unconscious of angelic graces, to the dull 
and earthly sphere of our political literature. In the new 
number of the Cornhill Magazine there is another, and perhaps the 
most perfect specimen yet published of Mr. Arnold’s exquisitely 
polished English, his keen and delicate irony, his dogmatic mock 
humility, his airy scorn, his luminous exposition, and his entire in- 
difference to any but esthetic principles. We dull laborious critics 
caunot but think of him as he, having delivered his message, dis- 
appears again into upper air, with much the same kind of envy as 
the spectators of the pain and anguish of Prometheus in Shelley's 
poem thought of Mercury, the message-bearer of Jupiter, lightly 
coming and lightly going between the painless heavens and the 
painful Caucasus, — 

“See where the child of Heaven, with wingéd feet, 

Runs down the slanted sunlight of the dawn.” 
Mercury certainly did not manage any of his little diplomatic 
missions to earth with more graceful ease than Mr. Arnold, who 
brings to the English nation, “the weary Titan, with deaf ears 
and labour-dimmed eyes, ” as he finely terms it, useless but beauti- 
ful messages, pointing out with the most exquisite precision and 
delicacy of insight the miseries of its actual position, and the 
beauty of the supérnal world to which it has no access,—messages 
the peculiar value and merit of which in the exalted messenger’s 
own eyes is, that they do not even affect to suggest any mode of 
winning the heights from which he descends upon us. Mr. Arnold 
engaged in the delivery of one of these messages is really a subject 
for artistic study. The unquestionable truth of the matter, the con- 
descending grace of the manner, the serene indifference to practical 
results, the dogmatism without faith, the didacticism without 
earnestness, the irony without pain, the beauty without love 
which mark the message, are all equally remarkable. 

Mr. Arnold has accused us as a nation, and our middle class 
especially,—most justly, as we believe,—of a wide-spread and pro- 
found Philistinism, by which he means, we suppose, that disposi- 
tion to measure all the world by the standard of our own narrow 
and often accidental usages and habits of life, which renders it 
impossible to us to appreciate the great ideas which influence 
other nations, or the customs,—even when not founded on ideas, 
founded on tastes and preferences quite as good as our own,— 
by which the life of Continental civilization is moulded. For 
this very just accusation, enforced with his own refined and 
light-flying banter, aud perhaps, too, in no small measure for 
the Olympian superiority to our English narrowness of thought 
which Mr. Arnold displayed iu his manner of criticism, Mr. 
Arnold has been beset by a host of bitter critics,—by a Saturday 
reviewer who maintained that England is the most logical of 
nations, and by a number of other censors who esteem the 
English middle class the best educated class in the world, and the 
most able to “ penetrate through sophisms, ignore common-places, 
and give to conventional illusions their true value.” Mr. Arnold 
had even once ventured to recommend Government inspection 
and a few great State schools as a remedy for what he thought 
the very defective middle-class schools, and to insist generally on 
some of the advantages accruing to French literature from the 
French Academy. He now repeuts himself bitterly for this very 
faint infraction of his rule never to recommend any practical 
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measure whatever, and avows that in breaking this rule he’has | discriminations,—the mode of calm and leisurely intellectual sur. 


fairly laid himself open to the censure he has incurred :— 


vey, and the mode of upward-labouring faith,—by the clue of pure 


“ After a long and painful self-examination, I saw that I had been thought, and by the clue of moral sympathy,—by the practice of 
making a great mistake. I had been breaking one of my own cardinal | 42 intellectual gymnastic, and by tracking home the higher instincts 


rules: the rule to keep aloof from practice, and to confine myself to the 
slow and obscure work of trying to understand things, to see them as 





of the spirit. All the recent political blunders of which Mr. Arnold 
convicts the great English middle class, such as the vulgar policy of 


they are. So I was suffering deservedly in being taunted with hawking | threatening Italy with the letter of the treaty of Vienna before her 
about my nostrams of State schools for a class much too wise to want; war of emancipation, and vindicating what she had done directly 


them, and of an academy for people who have an inimitable style | 


already. To bo sure, I had said that schools ought to be things of local, 
not State, institution and management, and that we ought not to have an 
academy; but that makes no difference. I have been meddling with 
practice, proposing this and that, saying how it might be if we had 
established this or that. I saw what danger I had been running in thus 
intruding into a sphere where I have no business, and I resolved to 
offendin this way no more. Henceforward let Mr. Kinglake belabour the 
French as he will, let him describe. as many tight merciless lips as he 
likes; henceforward let Educational Homes stretch themselves out in the 
Times to the crack of doom, let Lord Fortescue bewitch the middle class 
with evor now blandishments, let any number of Mansion House meetings 
propound any number of patchwork schemes to avoid facing the real 
difficulty; Iam dumb. I let reforming and instituting alone; I meddle 
with my neighbour's practice no more. He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust still, and he which is jilthy, let him be filthy still, and he that is 
righteous, let him be righteous still, and he that is holy, let him be holy still.” 
After this act of mock retractation, he runs on through many 
pages in a very skilful defence of his former position, that the 
English, especially the middle class, are blinded by ignorance and 
narrow prejudices to the great ideas of their time; that they have 
lost intellectual and political weight on the Continent by this 
narrowness ; that they do not care for any but industrial culture, 
ignoring intellectual culture, and love of beauty; that “your | 
middle-class man thinks it the highest pitch of development and 
civilization when his letters are carried twelve times a day from 
Islington to Camberwell and from Camberwell to Islington, and 
if railway trains run to and fro between them every quarter of an 
hour,” thinking it ‘“‘ nothing that the trains only carry him from 
an illiberal dismal life at Islington to an illiberal dismal life at 
Camberwell, and that the letters only tell him that such is the life 
there.” Then Mr. Arnold again reiterates with new emphasis and 
deeper satire than ever his resolve not to be mixed up with prac- 
tical life and its details :— 

“Tho old recipe, to think a little more and bustle a little less, seemed 
to me still the best recipe to follow. So I take comfort when I find the 
Guardian reproaching me with having no influence; for I know what 
influence means,—a party, practical proposals, action; and I say to 
myself: ‘Even suppose I could get some followers, and assemble them, 
brimming with affectionate enthusiasm, in a committee-room at some inn; 
what on earth should I say to them? what resolutions could I propose ? 
I could only propose the old Socratic common-place, Know thyself; and 
how blank they would all look at that!’ No; to inquire, perhaps too 
curiously, what that present state of English development and civiliza- 
tion is, which according to Mr. Lowe is so perfect that to give votes to 
the working class is stark madness ; and, on the other hand, to be less 
sanguine about the divine and saving effect of a vote on its possessor 
than my friends in the committee-room at the ‘Spotted Dog,’—that is 
my inevitable portion. To bring things under the light of one’s intel- 
ligence, to see how they look there, to accustom oneself simply to regard 
the Marylebone Vestry, or the Educational Home, or the Irish Church 
Establishment, or our railway management, or our Divorce Court, or 
our gin-palaces open on Sunday and the Crystal Palace shut, as absur- 
dities—that is, I am sure, invaluable exercise for us just at present. 
Let all persist in it who can, and steadily set their desires on introduc- 
ing, with time, a little more soul and spirit into the too, too solid flesh 
of English society.” 

So writes the angelic doctor of our own time, and while it is impos- 
sible for any one to admire the delicate thrusts of his satire at our 
limited English institutions and almost vulgar English belief in the 
infinite value of those limited institutions, more than we do, we 
cannot extend our admiration either to the godlike messenger 
himself, or to the means which he uses, or to his ostentatious 
abstinence from other means which he repudiates, for our further 
enlightenment. As for him, our instructor, there is far too much | 
of the Epicurean gods about him to inspire any sympathy. The | 
dogmatism which is natural to the temperament of the earnest | 
practical zealot is in him perverted into alliance with the tem- | 
perament of the calm, purely contemplative thinker. No doubt | 
there is a sincere desire to see things as they are about Mr. Arnold, 
and as a consequence his discriminations are so delicate, and his | 
thoughts, many of them, so true. But then he regards the power | 
of seeing things as they are as the monopoly of a class; and 
indeed, arrived at as he arrived at it, it must always be the mono- | 














poly of a class. There are two ways of getting at almost all true | 


our alarm at the aggressive attitude of France was removed, or 
railing against the Northern States while their success seemed impos- 
sible and wishing to fraternize with them directly it was certain, — 
of all these blunders he convicts them from his serene station above 
the clouds of their dull atmosphere. But others have convicted 
them of the same blunders from a far less elevated and yet far 
more hopeful position in the very midst of that zone of prejudice 
and custom-blinded intelligence, by the mere force of that genuine 
sympathy with freedom which overpowers, even without dispelling, 
the cautious fears of selfish conservatism. Mr. Arnold in his re- 
fined intellectual culture only cares to point out the blunders of the 
great middle class. But we venture to say that those blunders 
will never be removed by revelations such as his, —which, while they 
charm the purely literary taste of all true culture, fall like melting 
snow flakes, leaving absolutely no impression, on the minds of the 
Philistines he is criticizing. Does Mr. Arnold suppose that “ the 
young man from the country,” to whom with exquisite raillery he 
likens this dense class of money-getters, in the following passage, 
would feel in the very least degree disturbed by his criticism, or 
even understand its drift? Of course he does not. But he pours 
in his running fire of intellectual grapeshot without the slightest 
desire to show anything except the enormous chasm which sepa- 
rates his intelligence from that of the class he is criticizing :— 

“T wonder if there can bo anything offensive in calling one’s country- 

man a young man from the country. I hope not; and if not, I should 
say, for the benefit of those who have seen Mr. John Parry's amusing 
entertainment, that England and Englishmen, holding forth on some 
great crisis in a foreign country,—Poland, say, or Italy,—are apt to 
have on foreigners very much the effect of the yourg man from the 
country who talks to the housemaid after she has upset the perambu- 
lator. There is a terrible crisis, and the discourse of the young man 
from the country, excellent in itself, is felt not to touch the crisis 
vitally. Nevertheless on he goes; the perambulator lios a wreck, the 
child screams, the nursemaid wrings her hands, the old gentleman 
storms, the policeman gesticulates, the crowd thickens; still that 
astonishing young man talks on, serenely unconscious that he is not at 
the centre of the situation.” 
Nothing can be more exquisite in satire than that. And nothing can 
be less calculated to awaken the British ‘*‘ young man from the coun- 
try” to the vital element in the crisis which he so obtusely ignores, 
What might be felt, however, by far blunter minds than this angelic 
critic’s, is the vulgar selfishness of the young man’s absorption in his 
own irrelevant remarks, —remarks indeed which can usually be only 
satirically spoken of as ‘‘ excellent in themselves,” quite apart from 
their ‘‘not touching the crisis vitally.” Mr. Arnold had probably 
just as little sympathy with those who wished to rouse the middle 
class, through their moral feeling, to some true intelligence of the 
issue in America, as he had with the selfish middle-class insulation 
of feeling itself. All he saw was the idea at work in the Northern 
States, and the stupid vacancy of the English mind with respect to 
that idea. But in the true means by which that might have been 
remedied, and perhaps was partially remedied,—the stirring up of 
English moral feeling against a gigantic moral iniquity,—he 
felt as little interest as the torpid class he denounces. If you 
look for it, you may always find a way by which men with torpid 
minds may be stirred, through their conscience, into true moral and 
therefore also intellectual discriminations. But Mr. Arnold does 
not care for such a process. He prefers contemplating blankly 
the gulf between him and the uncultured people he pities. He 
exults in the intellectual paces which he displays before them, 
and to the beauty and delicately graduated variety of which 
they are simply blind. Le is almost supercilious in his disdain 
for their clumsy and heavy tread. ‘Let them that be filthy 
be filthy still,” is too accurate an expression of his grand uncon- 
cern. If we, the ‘dim common populations,” geta blessing from 
Mr. Arnold at all, it will only be as Jacob obtained it from the 
angel who wrestled with him “ till the breaking of the day.” He 
has no spontaneous blessing to bestow on the class whose culture 
he despises; and as that culture begins to light up their sky he 
would only find a reason in it for leaving them,—*“ let me go, for the 
day breaketh.” Yet they might wring a blessing from him which 
it is not in his angelic intellect to offer. But if they do, it will be 
through their own earnestness, and not through his compassion. 
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THE SWINDLER AS ARTIST. 

HE swindlers should form an Academy. As with the other 
middle classes of Great Britain, for we take it the true rank 

of a swindler in the criminal world is between a burglar and a 
thief, they have the virtue of industry, and they produce results, 
but they are terribly deficient both in intelligence and style. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold would despise them heartily, even if they had 
contrived to cheat him out of a five-pound note. They are always 
doing something which even when efficient is exceedingly clumsy 
and offensive to persons penetrated with a just sense of the value 
of the ideal in art. They embezzle, for instance, with some 
success and in great numbers, but embezzlement usually is nothing 
but theft under very easy circumstances. A person trusted with 
money steals it and absconds, an operation about as artistic as the 
construction of the brick box with holes in it which is called in 
London a house. If a professional indeed has obtained his 
situation with the view to embezzle, studied his employer's 
character and books, and embezzled at the precise moment when 
embezzlement is most profitable, then indeed his work is redeemed 
from vulgarity, and he may go to Portland with a serene con- 
sciousness that he has displayed intelligence lifting him quite out 
of the rank of mere industrials. But few men have the ability 
for harmonious scoundrelism of this kind. They prefer simpler 
‘or more brutal expedients. Forgery, for instance, in the absence 
of an Academy which would enforce sound laws, strikes them as 
really artistic, and they are always forging. In reality forgery 
is to true swindling what photography is to art, it produces a 
great result, but by purely mechanical means. ‘There is no possi- 
bility of style about it, for a mere imitation of handwriting does 
not allow of style, and the labour of ascertaining the state of an 
account requires very little thought, while the personation some- 
times essential is after all an inferior though necessary accom- 
plishment. The power of “ getting up” well does not constitute 
a good actor. A professional forger may of course belong to a 
high order of swindlers, just as a photographer may be an artist, 
but the business itself is not within the domain of art. Ordering 
goods, too, and selling them without paying has usually very little 
merit, though it is sometimes redeemed from its common-place nature 
by the adoption of a title, or the use of an aristocratic name, or 
some appeal to the dealer's vanity, or other peculiarity of disposi- 
tion which requires thought and may indicate some faint trace of 
genius. The man who, for example, lived recently for some weeks 
as a peer, taking a name now little known, was at least as high 
as an ordinary forger. A swindle was recently committed in the 
south of France which at first sight looked as if a great artist in 
swindling had appeared. A “Greek Prince” took rooms in a 
hotel in Marseilles, declaring himself on his way to Paris, bought 
horses, lived at an enormous rate, borrowed 1,500f. of his land- 
lord, professed to have fallen in love with a girl he saw in the 
train, and actually arranged with her family a contract of mar- 
riage which read very like a sale of the young lady by her 
brother. ‘The Prince was a convict, and his success in duping so 
many persons whose interest it was not to be duped, and 
in availing himself of the prevalent belief that the arrival 
of a Greek Prince was a possibility, and the universal ignor- 
ance of what Greek Princes would be like, showed a fine 
and pereeptire mind. But then it was immensely stupid 
to declare himself a Turkish subject when Turkey had a Consul 
in the port, and to forge Turkish bills of exchange. ‘The first 
man of common sense who got one,—it happened to be the young 
Jady’s brother,—took the document to the Consulate, the bubble 
exploded, and Prince Kallimaki was speedily in a prison again. 
So, too, in the remarkably clever swindle related in the Times 
of Monday there is one evidence of vulgarity. Most of the 
incidents are artistic in the very highest degree, but there is a 
defect in style. A gentleman, it appears, who wished to let his 
house in Berkeley Square, was informed that a Mr. Montefiore was 
willing to take it, and called on him to arrange the lease. Mr. 
Montefiore thereupon informed him that he did not want the | 
house, but had asked for it because he wished to relieve its owner's 
embarrassments, and prevent the sale of a place he might after- | 
wards require. An offer so unexpected and unusual would of | 
course have excited suspicion, but the swindler, with really | 
high feeling for his art, had prevented this by adopting | 
the only name which carries with it a presumption of bene- | 
volence, as Rothschild does of wealth. The owner accepting | 
the offer, Mr. Montefiore told him that a bank with which he bad | 
influence would open a credit for him, provided he paid in 5007. | 
IIad this been done he would doubtless have offered in the kind- | 
est way to take the money to the bank, and have bolted with it, | 
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but the victim had not so much at hand. With a sang froid of 
the most creditable kind, Mr. Montefiore explained that it did not 
signify, that 200/. would do, and that he himself would lend, to be 
repaid the following morning, the remainder. A cheque for 2(0/. 
was produced, Mr. Montefiore showed another for 300/, which 
under the circumstances was not examined, and drove his victim 
to a bank, where he pretended to get both cashed and really 
got one, and then to Rothschild’s Bank, where he disappeared 
with his plunder, leaving his victim in the cab. ‘To make the 
fraud still more perfect, there is a Mr. Montefiore in the 
bank, and on Mr. inquiring if he was there, he was 
answered of course in the affirmative, a reply which gave the 
swindler nearly an hour more in which to escape pursuit. Now 
here we have nearly the perfect swindler, the consummate actor, 
who marks his victim, understands his circumstances and 
character, lays a plot involving little danger at the outset, meets 
an unexpected difficulty with complete self-possession, and in the 
kindest, most charitable, and most gentlemanly manner robs the 
man who trusted in his effusiveness. There is, however, one blot. 
‘‘Mr. Montefiore” is liable when detected to rather severe 
penalties, and we take it the ideal swindler is the man who, doing 
all he did, and doing it as delicately, would at the end of it all be 
only within the grasp of the civil magistrate. To swindle so as 
to be imprisoned is a defect in art, showing want of culture and 
sense of proportion, an act very inferior in intelligence to a 
bankruptcy with property concealed, or other unpunished 
chef dauvre. It is like building a beautiful structure on a 
morass, and indicates a defect either of knowledge or of 
patience, inconsistent with the highest order of genius. That 
rank belongs to a performer in a little drama we heard of the 
other day, who, if he really exists, and we have no personal 
knowledge of the facts, ought to be made President of the 
Swindlers’ Academy. He actually devised a safe form of swind- 
ling. He opened an account with a bank in the City, and com- 
menced a practice of paying in his office balance every evening and 
drawing it out every morning. He did not like, he said, to leave 
so much money, usually some thousands, in the office. ‘Che practice, 
though unusual, was tolerated for some weeks, and on the last day 
the cheque presented as usual. It was not till it had been paid, 
and the money lost, that the clerk discovered the cash had not, as 
usual, been paid in. The drawer had relied with a curious 
knowledge of human nature on the influence of habit, and the 
dislike of men to display unnecessary suspicion, and the 
dislike of all banks to do anything so violent as refuse an 
unsuspected customer’s cheque. On the other hand, the 
swindler knew perfectly that if the cheque were refused it would 
be in the ordinary way by a mere memorandum of “ Insufficient 
effects,” and now that it is paid he is only in the position of a 
customer who has overdrawn and is liable to civil process. That 
little fraud, if it really occurred as we believe, is artistic 
swindling, and may almost reconcile the Mr. Arnold of the pro- 
fession, whoever he is, to the blundering clumsiness of most of 
the fraternity, who scem to imagine, as such wretched industrials 
do, that if the result is attained, theft and swindling are almost 
the same thing. As well confuse architecture and London house- 
building. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR SCOTT. 
[From A CorresPONDENT.]- 

N recallivg while in its first freshness the distinet and vivid 
impression which was left upon the minds of those who knew 

him by the late Professor A. J. Scott, his friends must for the 
most part lament that with his departure from this world all op- 
portunity of communicating this impression is lost. It cannot be 
justified to others by any record of tlie thoughts which to them 
appear fertile and luminous almost beyond any utterance from 








a contemporary thinker. He has left some writings of considerable 
value. But those who know him only through those writings will re- 
ceive an impression not only slighter than, but different from, that 
which now fills so large a part of the minds of those who have 
come in contact with his mind. The word unique will hardly 
seem appropriate to any one who knows him oaly through his 
writings. Perhaps a nature like this, which can ouly communicate 
itself directly, is not the fitting subject of any memorial words, 
and the very few which follow are a mere attempt (made by one 
who pretends to no peculiar advantages in the opportunity of 
forming a judgment on his character) to suggest the qualities of 
his mind which were at once the highest, and, in their combina- 
tion, the least adapted to any kind of adequate utterance. 

Ile was, beyond almost any other thinker of our time, a 


catholic. As the names of our other great thinkers rise before 
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us, how easy to specify the subjects on which we might indeed 
care to hear what they had to say, as an interesting revelation of 
their character, but which we should never expect to find illumi- 
nated by any flash from their minds, subjects which would elicit 
chiefly or merely the lacune in their sympathies, and which we 
should prefer to hear discussed by common-place men, who, rais- 
ing no great expectations in any direction, would not give rise to 
great disappointment in any. Now nothing of this was applicable 
to Mr. Scott. His nature presented a surface so evenly sympa- 
thetic, the attention of his mind was so unimpeded by any barrier 
of mere personal taste, that it is difficult to indicate the form of 
mind which was specially interesting to him, or even (though this 
is less markedly the case) the kind of subject which had a special 
attraction for him. Like Henry V.:— 
“Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And all-admiring, with an inward wish 

You would desire that he were made a prelate : 

Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 

You would say—it hath been all his study : 

List his discourse of war, and you shall hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in music: 

Turn him to any cause of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 

Familiar as his garter, that, when he speaks, 

The air, achartered libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears.” 

Whatever subject happened to call forth any utterance from 
him would appear to his hearer to be just that subject which had 
some peculiar attraction for him. Of course he had special centres 
of interest, but in the wide diffusion of this feeling over the 
whole range of human thought these special centres were not 
conspicuous. So strong was the glow where it was weakest, that 
it was not always easy to believe in any concentration remote 
from the region where that glow had been felt. 

Now, width of sympathy and a deep sense of the many- 
sidedness of Truth,—except so far as they are rare always,—are 
not rare qualities at the present day. We may venture to call 
this moral and intellectual width of view the distinctive excellence 
of our own time, but we pay a price for this, as for most other 
valuable things. The sympathy that has expanded has weakened 
itself, and the stream of thought has grown shallow at the same 
time that it has grown broad. We have learnt to worship ‘the 
relative spirit,” to borrow a significant phrase from a recent 
review, and we forget that the spirit which is truly relative is the 
absolute spirit. This paradox was entirely harmonized in the 
mind that has just gone from us. He had all the breadth of 
tolerance and all the depth of bigotry. Knowing nothing of him 
but his width of sympathy, you would have thought feeling so 
wide-spread must be shallow. Knowing nothing of him but his 
intense conviction, you would have been prepared to make allow- 
ance for a very narrow channel for so strong a current. Knowing 
both, you would find it easier to understand why such a man was 
so silent. 

For is not just this state, this sense of the absolute tempered 
by this appreciation of the relative, that in which utterance is 
most difficult to a thinker? The man whose point of view is 
rigid, who can only see clearly in one direction, does not find it 
difficult to express the thoughts which are defined by their narrow 
channel ; he has something to pour out, he is not troubled by any 
anxious estimate of the vessels which are to receive it. On the 
other hand the mere critic, the merely relative thinker, has plenty 
to say, and says it easily. He does not speak under a sense of 
responsibility. Ie has no constant, silencing reference to the 
absolute, to throw a shadow across the delicate subtleties of his 
analysis. No blame to either of these for being what they are; 
—we want expression, the peculiar combination which makes it 
difficult is not to be desired for all men. But where it is present, 
it is well to recognize to what high causes may be due the passivity 
which we are tempted to regret. ‘That one of the causes which par- 
tially closed to Mr. Scott the channel by which thought is now most 
naturally communicated was this combination of a vivid sense of the 
truth, and a delicate perception of ail that could be said against it, 
is what most who knew him intimately will hardly doubt. ‘* When 
a man feels that he cannot express his meaning without a speech 
of a quarter of an hour long, he is very naturally silent,” he said 
once, in defending a person who was supposed not to contribute his 
fair share to social intercourse, and unconsciously he was defend- 
ing himself from the reproach into which unsatisfied wish is so apt 
to develope itself. This sense of an almost oppressive burden of 
thought—at least a burden oppressive upon language—was to 
him more than once a silencing influence. ‘I should want space 
to answer that question,” he replied another time, to a person who 
was pressing him for his views on the deepest subjects that can 


occupy the human mind. It was not space of time he meant; 
other barriers were contemplated by him in that withdrawal. 
Those words have often recurred to the present writer, as emi- 
nently characteristic of the man, as recalling the laryeness of 
thought that was conspicuous in him, and the perhaps inevitable 
result—that never could be recalled without regret—that lan- 
guage often seemed too narrow for his thought, and it remained 
unspoken. 

His work was to kindle thought rather than to guide it. 
He communicated the spark, he did not heap on the fuel. 
Perhaps those who owe him most would find it difficult to 
exhibit any definite conviction conveyed from his mind to theirs. 
Were the present writer to make the attempt to express in a few 
words any such result upon himself, he would say that the aspect 
of truth which emerged most distinctly under the light of Mr. 
Scott’s mind was the untruth of the relative apart from the abso- 
lute—the conviction that dravrwy {nrouvres Aoyov, a Daspovos Aoyov 
(a sentence which he said once was made for this time), a convic- 
tion that the intellect could only work at all in proportion as it 
recognized what lay beneath it. But in looking back on inter- 
course with him, it seems as if his part had beenin a great measure 
negative,—clearing the path rather than indicating it, exposing 
fallacies rather than enunciating truths. His own mind was posi- 
tive, but his sense of weight in all truth often led him to cling 
to the smaller task of enfranchising from error. Perhaps 
this will more and more be the attitude of a wise teacher as he 
advances in life, seeing that the false words can be corrected by 
true ones, but the true thing can reach the mind only imperfectly 
through such a medium. It is not intended here to set him up as 
a model in any respect, but we best understand any man by re- 
cognizing what negations are implied in his positive qualities, and 
those who have recognized such possessions as Mr. Scott’s, wil? 
acquiesce in any loss that was inseparable from them. 

Is it out of place, in conclusion, to express the opinion that for 
one like the subject of these few words, memorial words carn 
hardly be too few—that the silence which was so characteristic of 
him during life is the fittest reverence to his memory now? It 
would be a natural impulse in those who knew how great he was, 
and how little the world knows of him, to try and reproduce theiz 
own impression of him, and give an objective form to the 
memories that impregnate all their spiritual life. Would it be a 
wise impulse? ‘The gain that has been so much to them could 
not be reproduced to others; it was not of a nature to bear this 
transference. We cannot kindle souls at second hand. He was a 
sower who went forth to sow; the seed has sprung up in many 
unsuspected nooks and corners where the sower is forgotten ; it 
would be of little value to trace his pathway by the blades of 
corn that here and there bear witness to his footsteps. It is not 
always of little value ; there are cases in which a complete record 
is possible ; with him the slight and meagre attempt would only 
heighten the apparent extravagance of the estimate of his friends. 
Let them be satisfied with the growing seed which would have 
satisfied the sower—which assuredly does satisfy him. Let us not 
trouble the memory of one who in a feverish and noisy age, an age 
which for good and for evil is prompt to utterance, and 
therefore wanting in calm,—kept before us the quiet trust 
that sows for Eternity, and leaves the seed-field of this 
world comparatively bare, by any attempts to make that 
memory do what he decided not to do, and blunt our ad- 
miration for his character by losing the guidance of his wishes. 
That he could have made his name familiar in men’s ears if he 
had wished it, there can be little doubt. Let those who honoured 
him honour his decision in this matter, and let them be content 
with the feeling which will want nosympathy while any one is 
alive who knew him personally,—the feeling which finds its most. 
fitting utterance in the words of a great poet :— 

“ Was it not great ? Did he not throw on God 
(He loves the burthen) 


God’s task to make the heavenly period 
Perfect the earthen ? 


“Did he not magnify the mind, shew clear 
Just what it all meant ? 
He would not discount life, as fools do here 
Paid by instalment. 


“ He ventured neck or nothing—Heayen’s success 
Found, or earth’s failure : 

‘Wilt thou trust death or not ?” He answered, ‘ Yes ; 
Hence with life's pale lure !’ 


“Others mistrust, and say, ‘ But time escapes ; 
Live now or never !’ 
He said, ‘ What's Time ? Leave Now for dogs and apes, 
Man has For Ever.’” 
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THE BUTLERS OF ORMONDE (CONTINUED). 
Ey third Earl of Ormonde, rebuilt the castle of Gowran, 


and at first made it his usual residence, but on the 12th of 


September, 1391, he purchased from the heirs of Sir Hugh le 
Despenser, Earl of Gloucester, and Isabel his wife, daughter and 


and Ormonde became, in 1425, his Deputy. In 1440 Ormonde 
was again twice made Chief Governor, first as Lord-Lieutenant 


| and then as Lord Deputy, and the same year had the temporalities 


of the see of Cashel granted to him for ten years after the death 
of the Archbishop. In 1443 he wasagain made Lord-Lieutenant, 
and Leland again speaks highly of his government. A formidable 


heiress of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, the CasTLe of | rival, however, now arose in the person of James, Earl of Des- 


KILKENNY, With several manors and lordships. This thenceforth 
became the chief residence of the Butlers of Ormonde. The Earl 
was a great builder, for he also built the castle of Dunfert (or 
Danes’ Fort), and in 1386 he founded a friary for Minorites at 
Aylesbury, in Buckinghamshire. In 1384 he was Deputy of 
Ireland to Philip de Courtenay, the King’s cousin, and on the 
25th of July, 1392, in 1401, and on the 26th of October, 1404, 
he served the office of Lord Justice. On the 12th of February, 


1389, he was appointed Keeper of the Peace and Governor of | 


the counties of Kilkenny and Tipperary (in which the principal 
part of his property lay), with full power to treat with, to ex- 
ecute, to protect, or to give safe conduct to any rebels. In 1397 
he assisted Edmund, Earl of March, Lord-Lieutenant, against 
O’Brien, and in 1399 took prisoner ‘Teague O’Carrol, Prince of 
Elye, who escaped a year afterwards from Gowran. ‘The Revolu- 
tion in the Government of England in the year 1399 made no 
change in the position of the Earl of Ormonde. He accepted the 
new dynasty, and on the 9th of May, 1400, he was appointed one 
of the Commissioners of Oyer and ‘Terminer, in the counties of 
Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, ‘Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick. 
In 1404 he held a Parliament at Dublin, to confirm certain 
statutes and charters. Some annalists call him, on account of 
his knightly qualities and great personal strength, the ‘* Head of 
Irish chivalry.” He died on the 7th of September, 1405, at Gow- 
ran, after his return from an invasion of O'Connor's country. He 
married Anne, daughter of John, Lord Welles, and left two sons, 
the second of whom, Sir Richard Butler, godson of Richard L., 
was the great-grandfather of the eighth Earl of Ormonde. ‘The 
elder son, James, succeeded as fourth Earl, and bore the 
epithet of the White Earl. He was above the average in talent 
and learning, and while still under age was knighted in England, 
and retiring into Ireland, joined the Lord Deputy Scrope in a 
successful expedition against the McMurroghs, and afterwards 
against Walter de Burgo and O’Carrol, who had been plundering 
county Kilkenny. Ile is said to have been still under age when, 
on the 18th of December, 1407, he was left Deputy of the king- 
dom, and held a Parliament at Dublin. Inthe autumn of 1412 he 
accompanied Thomas, Duke of Clarence, into France. In the 
ensuing reign, on the recall of John Talbot (then Lord Furnival), 
afterwards the celebrated Earl of Shrewsbury, who had governed 
Ireland for several years, with more external success than satisfac- 
tion to the subjects, Ormonde was appointed Lord-Licutenant 
on the 10th of February, 1419, with extraordinary powers. ‘‘ The 
appointment of the Earl of Ormonde to the Government,” says 
Leland, ‘* with such ample powers as bespoke a full confidence 
in his integrity and attachment to the Crown, was a measure highly 
acceptable to his countrymen of the English race. He was both 
enabled and disposed to redress all their grievances, and when the 
Parliament he summoned began with an address to their Chief 
Governor, in which they recounted the oppressions they had suffered 
from his predecessors, his answer was full of the most gracious 


and captivating assurances of a just, equitable, and impar- | 


tial administration. The Parliament, on their part, dis- 
covered more than ordinary zeal to do honour to his Govern- 
ment by providing for the public exigencies. 
paid by Furnival were, in the first place, ascertained and dis- 
charged ; a subsidy was granted, amounting to one thousand 
marks, and apportioned to the English Pale in such a manner 
as discovered both the poverty and confined limits of this district ; 
but these grants were accompanied, according to the old English 
custom, with a representation of grievances,” and this seems to 
have led to the removal of the Chancellor, Merbury. ‘The 
Earl of Ormonde was continued by Henry in his office, which he 
administered for some time with great satisfaction, defending the 
Pale and chastising the petty raids of the bordering Irish.” He 
continued to hold the Lord-Lieutenancy until the appoint- 
ment of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, in the early part of 
the minority of Henry VI. March at first appointed the Bishop 
of Meath, an Englishman, as his Deputy, and that prelate (a 
man of character and ability) acted in that capacity (though with 
great opposition, owing chiefly to his inferior social rank and his 
purely English blood) till the arrival of the Lord-Lieutenant himself, 
when, on the 9th of May, 1424, Ormonde was appointed Deputy. 
On March’s death Talbot was again appointed Lord-Lieutenant, 


mond. ‘Hitherto we find the families of Desmond and Kil- 
dare unnoticed during the reigns of the Lancastrian princes, 
and the Earl of Ormonde the only nobleman of Irish birth 
in whom the English Crown placed peculiar confidence.” James 
Fitz-Gerald, Earl of Desmond, had obtained the earldom by unfair 
means at the expense of his nephew, who had alienated his 
‘* people ” by marrying a beautiful girl, the daughter of a vassal, 
and who died broken-hearted abroad. He next contrived, “ by a 





The debts left un- | 


eo incapable of conducting the affairs of the State, and 
| 
| 


_ pretended grant from Robert de Cogan, to possess himself of an 
extended district called the kingdom of Cork, where he established 
| his authority and lived in rude magnificence, in despite of the 
| legal claims made by the families of Carew and Courcy. By 

uniting with Ormonde in a factious quarrel between the Houses 
| of Butler and Talbot, he so far ingratiated himself in the favour 
of this Earl when Lord-Lieutenant, that by his mediation he 
gained several important favours from the Crown. He had 
| licence to purchase what lands he pleased, by what service whatso- 
| ever they were holden of the King; and this probably to screen 
him from the consequences of his late illegal grant from Cogan, 
He was by patent constituted Governor of the counties of Water- 
ford, Cork, Limerick, and Kerry, and, what is still more remark- 
able, under pretence that his services were necessary in the remoter 
districts of the realm, that his journeys to Parliament were burden- 
some, inconvenient, and dangerous to one so hated by the Irish 
on account of his attachment to the Crown, he was licensed to 
absent himself from all future Parliaments during life, on sending 
a sufficient proxy. ‘Thus, while his power and influence were 
raised to an enormous height, he was left to exercise a sovereignty 
in his own territories, detached from the English Government, 
with no mark of submission or allegiance, in all that state of an 
independent chieftain which his family had previously affected, 
but which was now dangerously confirmed and aggrandized.” He 
soon set Ormonde and his orders at complete defiance. Forces 
were raised on both sides, and hostilities were commenced, but 
Ormonde, finding it impossible to reduce the rebel by force, was 
obliged to treat with him, and a truce was concluded for a year. 
This period Desmond and his friends employed in intrigues and 
accusations against Ormonde at the Court of England. His 
popularity, once great in Ireland, was rapidly on the decline, partly 
from his own imprudent or partial acts, partly from the mere 
fact of the long continuance of his government. ‘The King was 
so far worked upon by the enemies of the Governor as to send an 
order to him to repair to his presence without delay, and explain 
the causes of the public discontent against him. Ormonde acted 
with spirit and effect. He summoned, on the 24th of June, 1444, 
the Privy Councillors, nobility, and gentry of the Pale to meet hiin 
at Drogheda, and informed them of the Royal mandate, and that 
after a government of three years he was now preparing to render 
an account of his conduct at the foot of the Throne. ‘The English 
agents,” said he, ** who bring the Royal orders are here before you, 
and in their presence I boldly appeal to my most inveterate enemy, 
if any such there be, in this assembly. Let him stand forth, let 
| him declare in what I have offended, let him point out the single 
instance in which the subject hath suffered by my injustice or 
the State by my neglect. Here let me be brought to the 
severest scrutiny, not insidiously maligned in my absence.” 
| This bold and energetic appeal cowed his enemies and animated 

his friends to enthusiasm. ‘The latter vied with each other in 
| their testimony to his integrity and services, and the King, upon 
an address from his Irish subjects, was prevailed on to suspend 
the order for his departure. But though he so far prevailed, in 
1446 his enemies were able to get up another petition to the 
Crown, in which he was represented as inactive through age and 








unable to defend, much less to enlarge, the Royal dominions. Ile 
was accused of procuring several of his retainers to be chosen 
members of the Commons, who, for his factious purposes, 
opposed the King’s service, and refused their assent to such laws 
as the interests of the realm evidently required. At the same 
time he was charged with receiving sums of money for dispensing 
with the attendance of several lords of Parliament, and imprison- 
ing divers subjects upon false pretences, and in order to extort 
large ransoms for their release. For these reasons the petitioners 
desire that the Earl of Ormonde may be removed from the Govern- 
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ment. ‘This petition prevailed, although the Bishops of Cork and 
Cloyne, several temporal peers, and some corporations sent strong 
testimonials to the King in the Earl’s favour. Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, his old rival in Ireland, now Earl of Waterford, was 
appointed to the Government in Ormonde’s place. ‘Talbot threw 
himself on the support of the party opposed to Ormonde, and on 
his return to England the following year accused Ormonde him- 
self of treason in the Marshal’s Court, before the Duke of 
Bedford, Constable of England ; but the King interposed his 
authority and stopped the prosecution of this charge. ‘Talbot, 
Archbishop of Dublin, brother of the Earl of Shrewsbury, who 
was left by the latter in charge of the Government, went so 
far as to write a treatise on the abuses of Ormonde’s late 
Government. It is clear that the original supersession of the 
great Talbot by Ormonde had never been forgiven by the 
family, and that from that time they were more or less allied with 
the enemies of the House of Butler. ‘The Prior of Kilmainham, 
Thomas Fitz-Thomas, went so far as to revive the charge of 
high treason against Ormonde, which was to be supported by 
combat. But the King again interposed, and by patent of the 2nd 
of September, 1448, it was declared that ‘‘ the Earl of Ormonde 
was faithful in his allegiance, meritorious in his services, and un- 
tainted in his fame; that no one should dare, on pain of the King’s 
indignation, to revive the accusation, or reproach his conduct; 
and that his accusers were men of no credit, nor should their 
testimony be admitted in any case.” <A writ reciting all this, 
dated the 21st of November, and attested by the Archbishop of 
Dublin himself, was sent to the magistrates of Limerick and other 
towns, to cause publication thereof to be made throughout the 
kingdom. Leland not improbably conjectures that ‘ this repeated 
favour to the Earl of Ormonde laid the foundation of that lasting 
attachment which the family of Butler afterwards discovered to 
the House of Lancaster and its interests.” Under the cover of this 
Royalvindication Ormonde retired from public life, excepting always 
the necessary warfare with the native Irish. He died on the 23rd 
of August, 1452, on his return from an expedition against one of 
these chiefs. He is said to have been ‘‘a great lover of history 
and antiquities.” He endowed religious houses, built castles at 
Nenagh and other places, and endowed the Hospital of St. Thomas 
d’Acres in London. He was twice married, and left by his first 
wife, Johanna, daughter of Gerald, fifth Earl of Kildare, three 
sons, who became successively Karls of Ormonde. One of his 
daughters was the second wife of John Talbot, second Earl of 
Shrewsbury. He was succeeded by his eldest son, James, fifth 
Sarl of Ormonde, who was knighted when very young by 
Henry VI. He attended the Duke of York into France when 
the Duke was appointed Regent of that kingdom. On the 
8th of July, 1449, he was made a peer of England as Karl of 
Wiltshire, to him and the heirs male of his body. In 1450 
he was one of the Commissioners to whom was entrusted for 
five years the charge of Calais and the Marches of Picardy. 
In 1451 he was made Lord Deputy of Ireland. Having succeeded 
his father as Earl of Ormonde, he was appointed on the 12th of 
May, 1453, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland for ten years, and going 
into England the same year, undertook, with the Earl of Salisbury 
and other lords, the guarding of the seas for three years, receiving 
the tonnage and poundage for the expenses of this office. On the 
14th of March, 1455, he was appointed Lord High Treasurer of 
England, attended the King af the battle of St. Albau’s against 
the Yorkists, and fled on the rout of the Royal army, throwing 
away his armour into a ditch. Fortune turning again, he was 
again made ‘Treasurer, Knight of the Garter, and Keeper of 
of the Park and Forest of Pederton, in Somersetshire, and of 
Cranbourne Chase, in the counties of Wilts and Dorset. He next 
fitted out three large Genoese ships to fight the Marl of Warwick’s 
fleet, and sailed with them to the Netherlands. Returning just 
before the battle of Wakefield, December 31, 1460, he com- 
manded that wing of the army which enclosed and slew the Duke | 
of York. But on the 20th of March, 1461, being at the battle of 

Towton, he was taken prisoner by Richard Salkeld, beheaded at 

Newcastle on the Ist of May, and attainted in the ensuing Par- 








liament. He was thrice married, one of his wives, daughter of 
Sir Richard Strafford, being a great heiress, and the third, Elinor, 
eldest daughter of Edmund, Duke of Beaufort, being closely cons | 
nected with the Royal family. Leaving, however, no children, 
he was succeeded in his to the title and estates of 
Ormonde by his brother, Sir John Butler, who had been knighted 
at Leicester by the Duke of Bedford. He was at the battle of 
‘Yowton with his brother. ‘The Irish Parliament, echoing that of 
England, passed an Act thereupon for the attainder among others | 
of James, late Lord of Wilts and Ormonde, John d’Ormonde, ; 


claims 


,show how it bore upon the common life, 


Knight, Thomas de Ormonde, and many others of the family of 
Butler, for adhering to the King’s enemies. Yet Sir Jobn deter- 
mined to make further trial of the attachment of his Irish 
adherents. He fled into Munster with no inconsiderabe train of 
followers from England, and he soon felt himself strong enough to 
bid defiance to Fitz-Eustace, the Yorkist Lord Deputy. But the 
Earl of Desmond, who, with the rest of the Fitz-Geralds, had 
warmly espoused the cause of York, collected his followers, to the 
number, it is said (in a declaration of Parliament) of 20,000, and 
endeavoured to crush entirely the rival House of Butler. At 
first, however, fortune favoured the Butlers. Gerald, brother of 
Desmond, was made prisoner, and the Butlers, pushing into 
Leinster, made themselves masters of Wexford. Being, however, 
through excess of chivalry, induced to commit themselves to open 
combat in the field with Desmond's overpowering forces, they 
were completely routed. Kilkenny and others of their towns were 
seized and plundered, the lands of their adherents were exposed to 
the severest military execution, and although they received a re- 
inforcement from England they were unable to keep the field, 
and confined themselves to inaccessible fastnesses. Sir John him- 
self fled to England. He there made his peace with Edward, after 
the battle of Tewkesbury attended the King into France, and by 
his polished manners and graceful deportment soon became a 
distinguished favourite with that Prince. ‘‘ He is the goodliest 
knight,” said Edward, “and the finest gentleman in Chris- 
tendom; and if good-breeding, nurture, and liberal qualities 
were lost in the world, they might be found in him.” ‘The Butler 
party gained strength again, and the Karl of Kildare, who was 
Lord Deputy, being removed from his governorship, Shirwood, 
Bishop of Meath, an inveterate enemy of the Geraldines, was put 
in his place, and in a Parliament summoned by that prelate in 
1475, the Act of attainder formerly passed against John, now Earl 
of Ormonde, was repealed, and he was declared fully restored to 
his estate and dignity. ‘The King had previously restored him in 
blood and to all his estates, except the manor and hundred of Roch- 
ford and other lands in Essex. He was a great master of modern 
languages, and Edward employed him frequently as aibassador to 
foreign Courts, but in a sudden fit of devotion making a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, he died in the Holy Land in 1478, and was suc- 
ceeded in his titles and estates by his only surviving brother, 
‘Thomas, seventh Earl of Ormonde. 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON THE PERSONALITY 
OF EVIL. 

[To tHe Eprror oF THE 
Strn,—When, some weeks ago, in a very able article on ‘* The 
Devil” you alluded to a book of mine Ox the Conflict of Good and 
Evil in Our Day, as containing a somewhat novel* theory about 
diabolical agency, I ought at once to have disclaimed a compliment 
which I knew that I did not deserve. I should have been sorry 
indeed if by so doing I had deprived your readers of the interesting 
letter on the ‘‘ Personality of Evil” which appeared in the last Spee- 
tator. But I might have saved your excellent correspondent from 
the disappointment that he will certainly experience if he should 
ever fall in with the book which was referred to in your article. 
Ile has assumed that it must contain an claborate argument in 


* SPECTATOR.” ] 


support of the personality of the Evil Spirit, aud he has therefore 


set out with great clearness and force the problems which 


my theory must be intended to solve. In the actual volume he 





will find no such argument, and I thivk he will seareh in 
| vain for the new theory* for which you have given me credit 


The Bishop of Oxford had said that we, in this day, were in 
danger of falling through our theological indistinctness into 
Devil worship. ‘The statement seemed to ie profoundly true. 
It led me to ask myself where the danger lay ; by what steps I 
and my brethren might be drawn into a confusion between the 
Spirit of Good and the Spirit of Evil, ultimately into the service of 
the last. The Bishop of course accepted in its broad ordinary 
sense the belief that our Lord was teinpted, and that we «are 
tempted, by an actual Spirit. I accepted the same belief in the 
same sense. My correspondent, a missionary, possessing is 
much practical energy as any man I know, and as little given to 
metaphysical subtleties as any man I know, accepte! the same 
belief in the same sense. What excuse hal I, then, for reasoning 
about it? I took the old faith for granted. 1 endeavoured to 
he daily work of us 


who at home and abroad owned it as true. 





* Mr. Maurice is mistaken in supposing that we spoke or thot 
cOutaining a“ novel” theory. On the contrary, we Spok 
porting powerfully the oldest existing theory of evil.—l 
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I can well understand that the mere statement in direct, straight- 
forward language of my conviction that we have an actual adver- 
sary who seeks how he may devour us, had upon you all the effect 
of ‘novelty. No one in our day is supposed to be quite in earnest 
who says that he adheres to this ancient tenet. He must have 
some double meaning; there must be some secret reservation in his 
mind; he uses the word “spirit,” but the word has for him a dif- 
ferent sense from that which it bears in the New Testament. 
Especially if one applies the doctrine to the business of the world, 
there must be an appearance of strangeness in it. For those 
who are called our orthodox people clearly do not apply it so. 
They would not for the world deny the existence of the Devil. They 
would maintain his personality resolutely against all impugners. 
One would sometimes gather from their language that they 
jelieve in him just in the same sense as they believe in God. But 
when it comes to actual fighting, they talk much of the utter corrup- 
tion of human nature, very little indeed of an Enemy of man who can 
be resisted and overcome. What has such an enemy to fight 
for or against, if humanity is a mere degraded, brytal thing ? 
He has merely to claim the prize which he has won. And in fact 
the sense of a common foe, a foe of the whole race, cannot practi- 
cally enter into the minds of those who wish to be separated from 
their race, who regard Christ only as their Saviour, not as the 
Redeemer and Head of every man. 

There is, then, the greatest excuse for the suspicion which is 
entertained of any clergyman or layman who uses the old phrases 
respecting the Tempter, that he must be taking them in some 
peculiar, non-natural sense. I should suspect myself of doing 
so, if I did not know that 1 have almost every motive which any 
one can have for preferring any modern speculation to the 
doctrine which is assumed in the New Testament and in our 
Catechism. I was taught in my youth by those I reverence most 
that the notion of an Evil Spirit was a relic of old superstition. 
For me the force of the very tradition which binds many people to 
that notion operates against it. Again, I should like exceedingly 
to pass respectably among philosophical people. But even those 
philosophers who are—unjustly and cruelly as I hold—accused of 
having adopted the Christian faith as the Neo-Platonists adopted 
the Pagan faith, that they might make their own dreams popular 
and orthodox, even these have always shrunk from the acknow- 
ledgment of an actual Devil. Coleridge, to whom I owe unspeak- 
able gratitude, and who, so far as I can judge, was led to put his 
trust in Christ by the most genuine sense of moral evil and moral 
weakness, against which those who are without it may cast stones, 
appears from his published writings to have been much nearer 
to“ EK. V. N.” on this subject than tome. If Mr. Green's post- 
humous work may be taken as a faithful exponent of his Master's 
beliefs and disbeliefs, he certainly was. ‘That accomplished physi- 
cian and metaphysician, while he maintains vigorously the hope- 
less condition of all who depart from this earth in ignorance and 
moral evil, also banishes from his system (it appears to me with 
strict logical consistency) the idea of a Devil over whom the 
Redeemer of Mankind shall triumph at last. 

If, then, I have parted company at once with the respectable 
orthodox and the respectable heterodox, and with those who com- 
bine some clements of orthodoxy and heterodoxy in a compact 
and well organized theosophical system, I can only vindicate so 
strange and isolated a position by saying that in the struggle of 
my own life, that which they cast off practically or nominally as 
obsolete has offered itself to me as the only explanation of their 
explanations, as a bond of union to all those with whom I 
appear to be most at variance. The confession of an actual 
Enslaver drives me to an actnal Deliverer, the conviction that my 
foe is also theirs assures me that my Deliverer is also theirs. 
All may be true which “ E. V. N.” says about * the Other. 
Ido not dispute it at all. I only find it to be utterly useless to 
me when I am tempted to any wrong act, when I want strength to 

do any right act. {£ am not the least anxious to prove that he 
must deny a Personal God because he seems to deny a Personal 
Devil. I rejoice to think that he does believe in a Personal God, 
an absolutely Good Will, therefore I am nearly sure that he does, 


” 


of the Devil of Indolence who has got possession of the Negro; 
Mr. Mill talks of Slavery as the Devil's work. Of course each of 
these distinguished men would tell me that they did not mean by 
the Devil what I mean. Probably both would assume that I must 
mean, since I professedly adhere to the teaching of the New 
Testament, something that has more or less of horns and a tail, 
though I might challenge them to show me any one passage in the 
New Testament which represents the Devil, [ do not say in that 
shape but in any bodily shape at all. I should not try—I should 
be unable, if I did try—to dispossess them of this opinion about 
my faith. But I have a right to say this as to their own,—** You 
did mean something when you spoke of a Devil. You abhor 
words, as I do, which have no reality corresponding to them. 
What reality corresponds to those words when you use them? 
How comes it that whenever you get into a genuine white heat 
you cast off the comely costume of the nineteent): century, an! 
put on those old clothes which you have voted ridiculous ? ” 

When men of my age were children, we used to spout Camp- 
bell’s lines :— 

“ Then from his throne Oppression shall be hurled, 
His name, his nature, withered from the world.” 

With our improved conceptions of poetical diction we shall pro- 
bably call this a flabby personification, suggesting at one moment 
a stout gentleman on a high seat, the next a phantom with no 
substance at all. But the occasion was serious ; the writer of the 
Pleasures of Hope wished to be serious, He felt there was an 
Oppressor of the Nations, which might be embodied in the Russian 
Autocrat or any other, but which was an invisible—what? <A 
spirit? Oh no! he must not use that word. What would the 

Tdinburgh Review say—what would Holland House say, if he fell 
into the language of Luther and John Bunyan? But since that 
is out of the question, he must outrage logic and common sense : he 
must diabolize a Sensation, that he may avoid a real Devil. 

So in our days. Ears polite which could not bear to hear of a 
Spirit of Good and a Spirit of Evil are sentenced to hear, and with 
great relish, of spirits that are neither good nor evil, of spirits thet 
touch fingers and play antic tricks with tables. Infinite devilries 
are needed to keep from us the admission of a Devil. Amidst the 
comfortable materialism of a s‘vnce, who will dream of a resistance 
unto blood ? 

The conviction that a day is at hand when there must be such 
a resistance, or else a submission to Evil as triumphant and absolute, 
was that which prompted my book. With the vision before me 
of atime when the words which the youngest of our poets, cer- 
tainly not the one who is least imbued with the spirit of the age, 
has attributed to a chorus of Greek women, may be heard rising 
from the cities and shrines of Christendom, ‘*’Phe Supreme Evil, 
God,”*—I was not disposed to entertain myself or my readers with 
novel theories, or to bring proofs of a Personality which I thought 
would prove itself so conclusively. —Your obedient servant, 

F. D. Maurice, 








REPRESENTATION OF NUMBERS. 

To THe Eprror or THe * Specraror.” } 
Smr,—You have been lately attacking a good deal the democrats 
or, as you call them, the advocates of the rule of “mere num- 
bers.” While agreeing with you partly in your principles and in 
some of your objections to their present tactics, | must ask leave 
to say a few words in opposition to your favourite anti-demo- 
cratic scheme of Liberal voting. If, as you in common with all 
Liberals believe, the working classes, and indeed the whole com- 
munity, do grow better, and yet more if a reformed Parliament 
will be likely to spread education further and (to use the social 


slang on the subject) * lower,” why introduce a scheme which 
must presuppose that some classes of the community will alway 
be below a certain point of intelligence and elucation ? For if 


there were any chance of their rising to a sutlicient point of edu- 
cation to be entrusted with the full rights of citizeus, what would 
become of the extra votes that implied their inferiority ? I confess 
to feeling very jealous of any intellectual aristocracy that has to 


be supported by special political machinery, It seems to me that 





far more than he knows, act on the supposition that there is an Evil 
Will fighting against that absolutely Good Willin him and in every | 
man. I am sure he does not find the Evil will in Nature, for | 
he is no Manichewan. He does not i lentify it with himself, 
otherwise he would be driven to despair; he could only escape 


from Evil by ceasing to be. ‘To all intents and purposes he con- 


the object of political machinery is to give free play toall opinions, 
free representation to all interests, but not to give prepon lorances 
toany.f Ilistory, it seems to me, is in the te ‘th of your theories, 
from the time when Pericles was the ruler of Athens by the mere 


| force of genius, to the time when Cobden carried the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws in the face of the power of the monopolists. ‘The latter 


fesses that Evil is an assaulter, an adversary, an accuser of himself | is perhaps as striking an instance in point as you could fin 1; with- 


and of his brethren. What else do I say ? 


There is no eminent writer of any school who does not, when 
he is most in earnest, speak of the Devil. Mr. Carlyle talks 








out the Reform Bill, Cobden’s theories would never perhaps have 





hecu re; caeily Cap esse L—b 


+ (Such is precisely our own view, and it hu 
Spectator. } 
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had a fair hearing, but the Reform Bill left the Protectionists in a 
majority, and it was by the force of facts and arguments, not of 
political machinery, that he carried the day. That we should have 
some educational test seems very desirable, but it should be one 
that all working men should be able by a little self-sacrifice and 
industry to take. Any scheme which would keep men below a cer- 
tain point of ignorance now, in a minority for ever, seems to be to 
mark that ‘distrust of the people” which our great leader has 
described as the mark of Toryism. Mr. Mill himself has said, in 
the very book in which he advocates his scheme, that ‘‘a man who 
has a conviction is in social power worth ten who have only inter- 
ests,” and these convictions will triumph not by, but in spite of, 
political arrangements.—Yours faithfully, JouN Bult. 


Art, 


—————. 
MR. HADEN’S ETCHINGS. 
EtcuInG is not and never has been a generally popular art, and 
since the reasons which have prevented its being so must 
always continue in scarcely abated force, it probably never will 
be. Foremost among those reasons is the difficulty of printing 
from the etched plate. To secure good prints from an engraved 
plate, generally nothing more is wanted than good daylight and 
a neat-handed workman. But the etched plate is less easily 
dealt with, and it rarely happens that the printer is not required 
to eke out the pictorial effect which the etcher has only rapidly 
suggested. It is useless to say that the latter ought to do his 
work more carefully. Even if the method admitted of that, the 
artist could not be expected to devote to what is never his most 
serious work (generally, in fact, only the first memoranda for it) 
the care necessary to make the printing of etchings as easy 
as that of engravings. ‘The consequence is that artists have most 
frequently been their own printers, regulating their own ‘“ bur,” 
and supplying in the press the blanks left by the more stenogra- 
phic needle. At the present day there is only one man known as a 
good printer of etchings; he it is who has printed Mr. Haden’s, 
as he does also most, if not all, of those produced by the Etching 
Club, of which Mr, Haden is so worthy a member. Unusual 
difficulty implies unusual cost. Etchings therefore are never 
cheap. Another cause for the high price of etchings, viz., the 
peculiarly rapid wearing of the plates, is to some extent obviated 
by an application of the modern process of acierage, whereby the 
copper is coated and protected by an infinitely thin film of the 
harder metal iron. Next to their high price, their unfinished and 
sometimes ragged condition prevents etchings from being 
favourites beyond the limited circle of those, whom a special 
cultivation of taste, enables to appreciate the far-reaching though 
bald and imperfect modes of expression known to and commonly 
used by the etcher. Not that any taste, however cultivated, 
is above those aids and achievements of art which are generally 
supposed to exercise the greatest influence on the uncultivated ; 
a colour richly contrasted and delicately harmonized ; light and 
shade (the stronghold of Correggio, as it was of ‘Turner) applied 
in nice gradations and just proportions. ‘These, and other qualities, 
all undreamed of by the uninstructed in art, lie at the very 
foundation of the pleasure which all derive from good works of 
art, so that to depreciate or throw contempt on them is simply 
stupid. Divorce what art (whether painting or poetry) has to 
say from the form in which it is said, and there remains a very dry 
residuum indeed. But in fact it is wrong to assume (as some do) 
that expressiveness and suggestiveness are to be chiefly found 
in other qualities than those of colour and chiaroscuro, and to 
insist that the sketchy etching is superior to the finished engraving. 
In a sense this may be true, for in most cases the engraving is the 
work of a mere copyist, while the etching is the original offspring 
of an artist’s imagination, where every line is instinct with life 
and feeling. A comparison of Flaxman’s original drawings in 
outline for the Odyssey with the engraved copy, is an excellent 
though perhaps extreme illustration of the difference. But here 
we have only a symptom of the difference between the two classes 
of men who produce the different works, and it cannot be doubted 
that could we chain down the original artist to the engraver’s 
stool, and get him to carry his work as far as he could with in- 
telligent execution, we should have a *‘ finished” engraving far 
more valuable than any etching. Turner's Liber Stwliorum is 
sufficient evidence of this. 
Nevertheless, beyond the point where the general admiration 
ceases there lies food for a more recondite taste; a taste which is 
not the less real because it be acquired, and it is in this remoter 











region, and for this rarer taste, that the etcher works. Not be- 
cause he carries his work‘no further towards finish, but because he 
puts into it nothing which does not add to its expressiveness, is the 
etcher deservedly esteemed. It is not finish, but bad, meaning- 
less finish which is contemptible. To finish a picture rightly is 
the hardest part of an artist's work, and since finish is not looked 
for in an etching, etching is peculiarly fitted to the amateur 
artist. For amateur Mr. Haden is, and he claims consideration 
for this in the frontispiece of his book, when he tells us its pro- 
duction was but recreation after his sterner labours. Judged 
from this point of view, his etchings are probably unrivalled, and 
without any indulgence at all they take very high rank in their 
own department. Most of them (and certainly the best) are 
landscape sketches, done with the etching needle out of doors, as 
others would sketch on paper or canvas. Mr. Haden evidently 
possesses some of the most essential gifts that go to make a 
great artist. An original observer, acute in extracting the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics and beauties of form and texture, he 
sketches with an apparent enthusiasm which were enough to cover 
a multitude of faults. is shortcomings are chiefly those of the 
amateur, that is, of one who devotes only a part of his time and 
energies to an art which to be thoroughly mastered requires 
constant activity of hand as well as of eye; who succeeds least 
when he leaves the region of suggestion and attempts realization. 
The view at ** Old Chelsea” is a good example both of his 
greatest strength and his greatest weakness. ‘The old-fashioned, 
patched, and rather decrepit houses standing about in a desultory 
sort of manner on the river-bank, and the clumsy coal-blackened 
lighters that throng the strand, are firmly and feelingly drawn. 
There is a kind of moral strength in every line ; and the detached 
block of houses near the left hand is as nearly as possible perfect 
asa bit of black-and-white sketching. But the attempt to give 
full realization to the blackness of the barges has resulted in 
cutting the picture in two. ‘There is the distance of trees and 
houses, delicately sketched ; and there is the foreground of barges ; 
and the two are insufficiently connected by the houses on the 
left. Nothing in nature is so cut off from surrounding objects 
as the barges in this etching. Probably the defect might 
be partially cured in printing by stinting the supply of 
ink on certain portions of the plate, ¢. g., on the under 
surfaces of the barges, which would naturally catch a re- 
flected light. However, the merits far outweigh the defects, 
and among the merits must. be counted this (because it is 
not so easy to attain as it seems),—that these houses, which 
have evidently seen better days, and these lighters which perform 
the proverbially dirty work of carrying coals, are not made to look 
smug and clean and polished, but have all the marks of the wear 
and tear and rough usage which they have actually borne in this 
worky-day world. The collection includes several other studies of 
old houses, and among them one of the most remarkable is the 
view of ‘* Kidwelly,” with its effect of broad sunshine so easily and 
truthfully represented. The effect in ‘‘ Mgham Lock” is similar. 
Mr. Haden was quite right to omit the tall spire of Kidwelly 
Church ; it would have spoilt the squareness of his composition 
and the quietude of his effect. Another sketch from South Wales, 
‘** Kilgerran Castle,” is among the best of the series. There is less 
attempt at realization than in almost any other, but the lines 
possess a liveliness and variety of character which make it wonder- 
fully expressive of sturdy keep and broken-hill side. ‘The study of 
cloud, ‘‘ Out of Study Window,” stands undoubtedly first. ‘The 
rolling, toppling, and tumultuous motion of stormy cumuli, 
hurried in sharp-edged masses through the clear and humid air, 
was never given with greater truth or spirit. ‘Sunset on 
the Thames” is one of those fine effects of which Londoners 
have a monopoly (let them make the most of it), where the 
sun plunges into a lurid mass of mingled smoke and cloud. 
The smoky volumes that sweep across the golden sky are but 
faintly, perhaps too faintly, indicated. Below, the tidal ripples 
of the swiftly flowing water are well expressed, better than 
are the markings in some of the Welsh sketches which are in- 
tended to indicate running water. Some of these are careless 
and inexpressive, as in ‘ The Ferry at Cardigan.” One trout 
stream, however, there is (‘‘ Kennarth ”?) which runs very un- 
mistakably over its stony bed. 

To the drawing of trees Mr. Haden has evidently devoted very 
careful attention, and in many particulars with very great success. 
Generally the drawing of the trunks and branches of his trees is 
admirable: the lower stems of poplar trees at Fulham, vigorously 
drawn and well articulated, are good examples. Foliage, however, 
is another and far more difficult matter. ‘To this difficulty half 
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Besides their main error of conventional vulgarity, 


ee 
urpose. : 
- seen and shunned, there is also this mistake too often made 
by them and others, of ascribing undue importance to the identi- 


fication of the particular tree intended. Foliage may be classified 
roughly as massive and mobile, and it is far more important to ex- 
press the one or the other characteristic well, than to make it clear 
to a botanist whether the tree you have drawn is an ash or a walnut. 
This by the way. ‘There is nothing conventional in Mr. Iaden’s 
foliage. In leed his fault would seem rather to be an unnecessary 
fear of conventionality, and a consequent use of far-fetched 
methods of expression. Sometimes he reminds one more of the 
inextricable confusion of a tangled thread than of true foliage, 
and at others (as in ‘Shere Mill-pond”) the organism of a tree 
is lost in the dark masses which ought, as in nature, only to clothe, 
not to obliterate, the skeleton. The artist has, however, the satis- 
faction of knowing that if he has not completely succeeded in this 

rt of his work, he has failed in good company, and may reflect 
that after all drawbacks there remains a large balance to his credit, 
enough to maintain him in the front rank of the landscape artists 


of his time. V. 








BOOKS. 
——_—_—>_—- 
THE WILL AND THE SENSES.* 

Boru the books whose titles are given below deserve to be read 
by those who take an interest in the questions treated of in them. 
Each is the work of a writer well acquainted with his subject, 
each deals with his subject in a lucid manner, and with a dis- 
position to do justice to the opinions he combats, and both 
compress their matter into a very moderate compass. To us, 
however, their main interest lies in their illustrating a tendency 
to agreement which, we believe, to be growing up under appa- 
rently irreconcilable differences, among the students of metaphysics, 
owing to the growing clearness with which they appreciate the 
weak as well as the strong points in rival systems of thought. ‘To 
this concordant tendency Dr. Travis avowedly lays claim, and 
that in virtue of a principle which, when fully understood, seems 
to form a bond of union between the opposite schools of philo- 
sophy represented by Mr. Stirling and Mr. J. S. Mill, whose 
discussion of Sir W. Hamilton’s doctrines we reviewed at length 
last summer. 

Dr. Travis deals with the most important questions of the 
inner life of man. Do our characters depend to any, and 
what, extent on ourselves? Are our actions the result of our 
free agency, or are they to be attributed to an action upon 
us which we cannot regulate? The common sense of man- 
kind, speaking through their laws, has uniformly pronounced in 
favour of free agency. It has held every sane man responsible 
for all his acts not done under physical compulsion, because it has 
assumed that, however strong the temptation presented to the man 
to overstep the limits prescribed to his acts by the law, he always 
could have kept within them; and it, has held him to possess the 
power to modify his habits, and thus gradually influence his 
thoughts and feelings. Dr. Travis arrives at the same conclusion 
by a road longer than the short cut of common sense, but care- 
fully guarded against various bypaths, attractive at first but ending 
in bogs or labyrinths, into which the intellect is liable to stray when 
it begins to ask what proof it has that the road of common sense 
is the road to truth. IIe was long perplexed by the subtle reason- 
ing employed by Mr. Mill with consummate skill, in the work to 
which we have referred, to disprove the existence of that self- 
determining will of which in the same work he affords, by his 
noble protest against the religion of fear, one of the most striking 
modern instances. He had analyzed will into the consequences of 
motives, and motives into a contest of strength between impulses 
over which man has no control, and hence denying that man is a 
free agent, had endeavoured to justify the practice of common sense 
by what excuses he best could. But the consciousness of freedom 
obstinately survived the logic which sought to refute it, and Dr. 
Travis now points out a way of escape, through the consideration 
that although we cannot control the affections acting upon our 
Organization at any particular moment, we may indefinitely 
increase or diminish the force of any one, by dwelling or refusing to 





dwell upon the thoughts adapted to keep it before our minds. By | 
this Spontaneous power, says Dr. Travis, man can gradually 
mould his character, and is therefore a free agent, not in the sense 
of being able to withdraw himself from the law of causality, but 
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because these acts of attention are one of the causes by which his 
character at any particular instant is formed. 

The theory is after all only an expansion of the Aristotelian 
doctrine, that by acting we strengthen the energy which enables 
us to act; and Dr. ‘Travis forms, we think, too sanguine expecta- 
tions of the immense good to arise from the philosophical recogni - 
tion of a principle on which most sensible men have always 
instinctively acted; yet the acknowledgment that the principle of 
spontancity is an element in the theory of causation, coming from 
one long swayed to an opposite conclusion by the logical objections 
adduced against the freedom of the will, isa significant fact. It 
is also a fact wherein it is satisfactory to find Professor Bain in 
agreement with Dr. Travis; one conclusion of his profound re- 
searches into the physiology of the mind being that the human 
organism possesses a force of spontaneous movement as well as a 
capacity of passive sensibility, a power of generating active nerve- 
currents from within outwards, as well as a liability to sensitive 
nerve-currents from without inwards. Still we fear that these 
statements do not carry us quite beyond the range of the neces- 
sitarian skirmishers. Since a reasonable will must be able to give 
a reason for its acts, the claim of motives acting from without 
to cause our action may steal in under the guise of showing why 
we attend to one thought rather than another, and dash the cup 
of freedom from our lips at the moment when we hoped to quaft 
it in safety. ‘To make Dr. ‘Travis's position thoroughly defensible, 
we require to show that there is some internal principle of action 
belonging to our minds, which accounts for our acts of attention 
without recourse to any external motive. We think that such a 
principle may be proved to exist, by the fact that what the mino 
takes to pieces it has always first put together, that the reflections of 
thought always relate to previous constructions of the imagination. 
Our space forbids our doing more than state this principle, which, 
simple as it may appear, nevertheless casts a marvellous light on 
many of the obscurest questions of metaphysics, not least on this 
question of the freedom of the will. Construction implies selec- 
tion and arrangement. Now these are essentially free acts, because 
they involve the power of rejection. The bird chooses and com- 
bines the materials for its nest according to an idea supplied by its 
own mind, throwing aside those unsuitable to its purposes. Its 
range of selection may be limited, but within these limits its 
choice is free. Now in man this constructive power is unlimited. 
His imagination determines alike ends and means, under the guid- 
ance of principles admitting the widest scope, ideas of utility, 
beauty, harmony, unity, &c. If the will which sways such a 
faculty is not free, what does freedom mean? If it is free, then 
acts of attention, which are one form of selective power, logically 
involve the freedom claimed for them by Dr. ‘Travis. 

We proceed to show the light cast by this same principle on the 
opposing philosophies of Mr. Mill and Mr. Stirling, in relation to 
that of Sir W. Hamilton. Mr. Mill is the ablest living defender 
of the doctrine that all our knowledge concerns something 
entirely external to that which iu us is capable of knowing ; even 
the certainties of mathematics he ascribes to generalization from 
an experience uniformly pointing the same way. Mr. Stirling is 
a powerful champion of the theory built up by Hegel on the 
foundation laid by Kant, that sensation presents to our intelligence 
only the concrete results of a process constituting our own think- 
ing being, a process which we can detect by studying the action 
of thought in ourselves, and thence follow out into nature, where 
thought externalizes itself, and back again through the maze of 
man’s religious and philosophical history, to the point where men 
grow conscious of this vast divine movement ever going on within 
and without their intelligence, and learn to trace its great outlines 
into their connected details. Sir W. Hamilton took up a position 
of apparent see-saw between these opposite schools. 

If our knowledge is only what Mr. Mill asserts, it must be 
entirely relative to our sensations or emotions, and there is no 
possibility of our ever knowing what is at the bottom of them. 
If our knowledge is what Hegel and Mr. Stirling assert, it is in 
its nature absolute ; we may know little, but what we do know is 
knowledge not only of what to our faculty of intelligence appears 
to be, but of what is in itself. 

Now Sir W. Hamilton declares our knowledge to be at once 
relative and absolute, dependent upon the nature of our perceptive 
faculties, and therefore relative, yet in the most important particu- 
lars an immediate knowledge of the thing perceived, and therefore 
absolute, i. e., a something which can change only if the thing to be 
known changes, as our thoughts may change, but while they con- 
tinue are known to us as they are in themselves. And these 
conflicting assertions Sir William flings at us, on the strength of 
the alleged authority of consciousness, from which, though quietly 
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setting it aside whenever it is inconvenient to himself, he will allow 
no appeal by any other thinker. Hence his philosophy is very 
open to attack, and attacked it is most vigorously by both the 
writers we have named,—by Mr. Mill because Sir William claims 
for part of our knowledge an authority surpassing the limits of 
experience ; by Mr. Stirling, because he treats this part as merely 
relative to our faculties, and contemptuously rejects the evidence 
proving for it a higher character. 

The difference of position taken in these attacks gives to Mr. 
Stirling’s criticism an interest not destroyed by an acquaintance 
with that of Mr. Mill, while we may learn from it much more 
clearly the relation of Sir William’s philosophy to that of Kant, 
and what advance Sir William supposed himself to have made on 
that great German thinker. But supposing the two assailants to 
have sunk [amilton, they must continue to blaze at each other, 
unless they can be brought to look on themselves as consorts 
who have sailed from the same port in opposite directions. We 
shall endeavour to show that this is their true character, and by 
the same argument to prove that Sir William’s vessel is also a 
friendly ship entitled to sail on in their company. 

Mr. Mill most candidly admits that his theory does not explain 
Aow man’s intelligence can do what it certainly does. It receives 
a knowledge of something essentially transitory and local, and 
transforms it into so:;nething assumed to be permanent and bound- 
Jess. It receives a knowledge of appearances, and transforms it 
into conceptions of that which underlies appearance, and is known 
only through its effects. ‘The astronomer stretches into boundless- 
ness the space which to sensation is always bounded, and sees in 
the changing phenomena of falling bodies the proof of an invisible, 
‘ever present power of attraction. ‘The geologist expands into un- 
numbered myriads of ages the existence present to his senses, and 
p2oples it with a long suczession of living forms which no human eye 
ever beheld. ‘The optician reads in the fading colour the effects of an 
unceasing series of motions, in rapidity and minuteness as far sur- 
passing his powers of perception as the distances assigned by the 
astronomer to the stars surpass his powers of locomotion. Every- 
where we find that our intelligence gives to the sensations perceived 
by it a unity not perceived, but conceived. It binds them up 
according to the laws of its own imaginative power, and is 
constantly occupied with conclusions depending entirely upon the 
analysis of what it has thus brought together. Surely, then, if we 
deal fairly with the teachings of experience, we must admit that 
our intelligence possesses something beyond a bare power of re- 
flection, namely, a power of construction, which, applied to the 
materials furnished by sense, can build up for itself worlds of 
+* possible sensations ;” as applied to the materials furnished by its 
own movements, i@ can build up for itself a world of absolute 
certainties in the science of mathematics. 

Now, when we have got thus far, we have quietly passed into 
the sphere of Hegelian ideas. For Hgel’s philosophy undertakes 
#0 prove that our intelligence does possess such a constructive 
power, by showing how the universe is perpetually built up by 
the ever preset action of thought, through a law of movement, 
which Hegel imagined that we can get hold of by studying it in 
our own minds, under its most abstract and therefore universal 
expression, and can then follow through all the stages of its 
eternal self-realization in the universe back into our own power 
of perception. Buta philosophy which professes to deduce the 
concrete realities manifested to us by sensation out of a pro- 
cess of thought, can not consistently refuse the right of appeal to 
those realities to test the correctness of its deductions. It claims 
for thought the power of leading us down from the heights of 
speculative abstraction to the level ground of common experi- 
ence. But then it must be possible for our guide to take us up 
the road by which we have come down. Hegel, by his claim to 
have made perception transparent to thought, inevitably sends us 
to perception to satisfy ourselves that this transparency exists. 

Thus, if Mill conducts us to Hegel, Hegel brings us back to 
Mill, and if we look into both systems impartially we may dis- 
cover that each really covers the weak parts of the other. ITegel 
fails to make the details of sensible phenomena intelligible. Mill's 
system is the generalization of that scientific method through 
which these phenomena are every day more and more reduced 
under. the obedience of our intelligence, Mill, then, is the true 
guide to the philosophy of the external; but Mill fails to explain 
satisfactorily whence the min obtains its notions of space, time, 
substance, causality, &c., or how it is able to retain past and 
anticipate future sensations. For the philosophy of these internal 
effects we must tura to the constructive mental action traced by 
Hegel. . . Then we learn that these notions are only expressions 
of what this action involves. They are found in all our thoughts 





of objects, because they belong to the process on which thought 
depends: and we can recall or anticipate sensation because our 
sensations are only materials used by our imagination to build up 
its own edifices, and capable of being replaced more or less perfeetly 
by its spontaneous movements when the external agency is wanting, 

In the sketch of Hegel’s philosophy presented here we hove 
supplied what we consider to be its radical defect, namely, the 
ascribing to thought, which we take to be essentially reflective, 
the constructive action belonging to the imagination. This sup- 
plement is necessary, in our judgment, to save Hegel’s universe 
from the imputation of being utterly hollow, a vast pile 
of reflections with nothing on which to reflect; and it is 
needed, also, to establish the true relation of thought to 
sensation. ‘The constructive action of the imagination js 
obviously the internal application of the power which enables us 
to originate motion externally. Now physiology teaches us that 
all our sensations are only modes of motion. ‘Through our sensa.- 
tions, then, we become aware of motions originating, not in our own 
spontaneous power, but in some power acting upon it, which we by 
the constructive spontaneity of our imaginations bring together 
into objects of thought. In reality each of us therefore forms his 
own world for himself. But whether this world corresponds to 
that which causes the sensations thus combined we can tell only 
by careful observation. ‘The very freedom of selection and com- 
bination possessed by our imagination makes it impossible for us 
to rely upon its constructions as true presentations of the external 
universe, till by long testing we have found that our conceptions 
and our perceptions fit. And yet this action from without is 
truly of the same kind with the reaction from within. . Modern 
science appears to be coming to the conclusion that the so-called 
elements of matter are only centres of motions diversely combined. 
Nature, then, is the expression of a power which acts as do our 
imaginations, so that the study of her phenomena to which Mill 
sends us must ultimately bring us to the goal sought by Hegel, 
where the gates of the great mystery of existence will open before 
our eyes, to disclose—the Being made known to us by consciousness. 

Once more, since all motion involves the notion of extension, 
we gain in the conception explained above an intelligible founda- 
tion for that immediate conviction of an external reality, and that 
direct consciousness of the so-called primary qualities of things, 
which Sir William Hamilton asserts. And yet, since this percep- 
tion depends entirely upon the power of our nervous system to take 
up and ,transmit different modes of motion, all this immediate 
knowledge is essentially relative. 

Dr. Tyndal has recently shown that the optic nerve is insensible 
to waves of heat many millions of times more intense than waves 
of light to which it is perfectly sensitive. It lets the one through, 
but takes up the other, because the rates of its own movements 
accord with the latter, but differ from the former. So with every 
other sense. Each conveys to the united faculty of imagination and 
reflection constituting our intelligence some peculiar succession of 
movements. Out of these our imaginations, by their spontaneous 
energy, construct what Sir William Hamilton calls ‘‘ concepts,” 
which reflection analyzes. By that analysis we make the external 
world intelligible toourselves; and at the same time bring to light the 
links of that internal combining power residing in ourselves, which 
by their unchangeableness and universality form the base of meta- 
physical science, while by their subtle interblending they have 
given rise to its manifold perplexities. E. V. N. 





MADNESS IN NOVELS.* 
Tue hint given by Miss Braddon has been very quickly taken. 
For her purpose it was necessary to strengthen the old machinery 
of novel-writing, to introduce changes more frequent, acts more 
unaccountable, catastrophes more violent and appalling. She did 
not wish, being artist after her kind, to introduce these things 
absolutely without exp lanation, and yet where was the explanation 
to be found? The world, strangely tolerant of supernatural 
machinery in real life, half inclined to believe in instructions from 
the dead and messages from above, in people who can float through 
the air and people fer whose sake the souls of the just are willing 
to proclaim themselves arrant fools, is nevertheless very intolerant 
of the supernatural in novels. If any young lady kills somebody 
because an angel told her to do it, which, granted the angelic com- 
mand, might not be an unnatural proceeding, we simply shut the 
book, and refuse to read anything its author may subsequently 
have to produce. On the other hand, the author cannot avail 
himself of the old instrument, self-will as develope | among those 
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who never felt any external restraint. Gilles de Retz would 
simply be disgusting in a modern novel. If the tyrannous baron 
in a story sends retainers to kill his daughter's low-born lover, we 
unconsciously inquire why the lover does not apply to the police. 
Even the machinery of passion must be kept within due bounds. 
The nineteenth century believes in love and jealousy, and in a feeble 
way even in hate, but it is aware nevertheless that the mental 
concentrativeness out of which these passions spring is in this age 
rare, that it is hard for John to hate Thomas up to the point of 
killing him if John reads the Times every morning at breakfast, 
that when there are ten Jills for one Jack love can hardly be 
intensely individual, that jealousy, of all passions, dies amid a 
multiplicity of interests and pursuits. It believes in fact in 
Trollope rather than in Mrs. Radciutte. The sensationalist was at 
fault, for to make a sensational novel “ harrowing ” there must be 
motive, impulse, human act, and human suffering, as well as mere 
To “bring your ‘art to your mouth” there must be a 
soul as well as a life in peril. A tumble down a well is nothing, 
a wife who throws her husband down one is much. One does not 
tumble down wells, but in the murder one may, if it is only 
artistically told, recogniz2 the undeveloped wild beast in one’s own 
heart. Miss Braddon perceived this, and it is to her credit that 
she discerned a mode of restoring the lost sensational effect to 
character. Madness may intensify any quality, courage, or hate, 
or jealousy, or wickedness, and she made Lady Audley mad. 
Thenceforward she was released from the irksome réyime of the 
probable. Noboly could say that a yellow-haired goddess, 
surrounded with every luxury, and delighting in them all, 
fond of dress, and furniture, and high feeding, with intense 
appreciation of art, and of art in its domesticated form, would 
not for very refinement push her husband down a well or 
burn a village inn. Who knows what a mad woman would 
or would not do? Who realizes her impulses, or those wild 
temptations which are not impulses, which so far from de- 
veloping the character, are so unlike it that the Oriental 
world to this day holds madness and possession synonymous, and 
reverences the inad. Probability became unnecessary, vraisem- 
Jlance a burden, naturalness a mistake in art, everything was pos- 
sible, and the less possible the emotion the greater the surprise and 
pleasure. 

It was a great discovery, and novelists have not been slow to 
seize it. Here is Mrs. Il. Wood in want of a strongly sensational 
machinery. She wants to paint jealousy in its extreme forms, and 
she has not of course the power to create Othello, or the art to 
paint, as Thackeray or Trollope might have done, the morbid pas- 
sion in its naturalistic nineteenth-century dress. She could not 
paint the being who should commit murder before the eyes of his 
audience and seem not only natural but even noble, and still less 
could she draw the figure of to-day, in whom all passions ought to 
be lukewarm, yet who can be made by this feeling murderous in 
purpose, can be provoked to taunt, and bite, and starve, and 
slander the victim of his animosity, who can think murder and 
do it provided only he or she is not called on to use the dagger 
—the spurting blood would spoil her dress—or offer the bowl 
—Herapath would say what it was made of. But Mrs. Wood 
can, being familiar with medical lore, make a mad woman do 
anything. If any ordinary novelist made an ordinary woman 
do what Charlotte Norris does in St. Martin's Eve,—fascinate 
the man she loves, then hate his child, and then either burn to 
death the poor infant of four years old who loves her, or seeing 
him on fire leave him to burn, we should condemn her as ignorant 
of the first truths of the human heart, and her story as a meaning- 
less tissue of improbabilities. But then Charlotte Norris is mad, 
secretly mad, and an access of jealousy brings out homicidal 
mania. She has been born just after her father has gone mad, 
and displayed his madness in a fit of raging jealousy, and her 
mother has striven through life to keep her from marrying at all. 
The idea of her congenital insanity—which, by the way, in a 
physiological point of view is badly put, the father having been 
sane till just before her birth—is keptcarefully before thereader,and 
he throughout expects from it some such crime as he is barely aware 
throughout the last volume has been committed. All therefore 
seems to him natural,—the horrible hatred of the stepchild, the 
equally horrible detestation of the nurse who in delirious ravings 
has declared her suspicions of her mistress’s crime, and the calm 
worldly demeanour through it all. We say it is natural, but at 
all events the unnaturalness disappears, for no one except Dr. 
Forbes Winslow knows what is natural in a patient with intermit- 
tent lunacy taking the form of jealousy on behalf of another. 
Granted her data, Mrs. Wood has worked out her story well, but 
then her data exclude art as much as the data of the novelists who 


incident. 





used to employ ghosts, and revengeful Italians, and secret passages, 
and all the rest of it, to produce impossible or exaggerated results. 
Asa picture of a mad woman cursed with an invisible form of 
madness St. Martin's Eve is not good, as a story of crime dictated 
by undiscovered mania it seems natural, and that being the one 
quality it would otherwise lack, it may be pronounced a good novel. 
It curdles the blood without exciting the feeling of contempt. 

The author of The Clyffards of Clygfe has gone farther. In his 
story everybody is mad except the first hero and his betrothed. 
The chief sufferer is insane evidently, and the second hero, the 
bad heroine has helped to keep a madhouse, and has insanity 
lurking in her veins, and both the bad villains are mad doctors, and 
make a trade of torture. A lurid horror is thrown over the drama, 
such as a Greek tragedian would have obtained from the presence 
of his inevitable Avayxy, the remorseless fate pressing equally 
upon the evil and the good. Every one eitheris mad, or fears he 
may be mad, or is sought in love in order to keep away madness, 
or drives a debasing trade in the sufferings of the mad, and of 
course everything is possible. It is possible that a man might 
believe his own wife the haunting spirit of his ancestral home, 
possible that his mad son might hunt by night as a wild eccentri- 
city, possible that the stepmother might, with insanity lurking in 
her, plot or carry out any extent of murders It is possible that a 
madhouse-keeper given to torture might taunt his victim as he 
hung from the cliff, possible to the excited reader that he might 
hate a crab till he dug for him in the sand in such a position that 
arock fell on his arm and held him fast to die of exposure and starva- 
tion. What ‘zimpoasible in an asylum, and Clyffe is merely an asy- 
lum without apparent keepers? Such incidents told by astrong pen 
of course attract, just as a horrible newspaper report attracts, and 
The Clyffards will have readers. | We do not object, except when 
we are told that there is high art in such books. ‘There is not, for the 
very object of using such a machinery is to conceal the absence of 
art, the inability to invest human motives, and natural impulses, 
and acts, and incidents such as we see around us with sufficient 
interest to enchain the reader. ‘The infinite majority of civilized 
persons are not mad, very few of them are murderers. Not many 
of them are adulterers, or haters, or madly jealous, or permeated 
with any passion save that of getting on, and being in their different 
ways reasonably happy. ‘True art, as it seems to us, would depict 
this majority aud interest us in them, make us see the differences 
of pale colours, and follow the feeble nuances of gesture, and 
appreciate the chasms created by apparently faint disparities of 
culture, and we have artists among us who can do all this. But 
then we do not deny that there is an art in depicting the unnatural, 
an art shown in conceptions like Fuseli’s, an art which may rivet 
the spectator not in what it sees, but in the thought of what it 
would see were all the conditions of art reversed. ‘There is power 
in Vathek as well as Hamlet, and we complain only when the one 
is raised by false criticism to the level of the other. Granted an 
atmosphere in which light does not elicit colour, and St. Martin's 
Eve and The Clyffards of Clyffe are singularly well painted. 





THE LANGUAGE AND SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS.* 
In the first place there is no “ language of Flowers.” ‘To justify 
such a phrase, there ought to be in all countries a well understood 
relation between certain visible qualities in the flower and human 
sentiment, which relation should not vary except with a change 
in the nature of the flower itself. Of course no such cipher exists, 
for the signs upon which it is to be based are not universally, or 
indeed very widely, distributed. ‘The rose indeed flourishes 
almost everywhere, and there are names for it in most of the 
perished languages, but the great majority of flowers and flower- 
ing weeds are as strictly confined by climate as fruits and timber 
trees. As well expect a wild daisy in Bengal as a Newtown pippin 
or a Norway fir. Moreover, much of the ‘* language ” is based not 
upon qualities in the flower, but on its name, and there is for a 
very natural reason no division of human speech so infinitely 
various as the names of flowers. ‘They have been named almost 
universally by the people, whose idea of a new word is always 
something descriptive, as maideuhair, pheasant’s eye, or sunflower. 
The Greeks considered thyme the emblem of courage, because its 
name expressed that quality, but it carries no such idea to the 
mind of the Englishman. ‘The aspen signifies fear everywhere, 
because everywhere it shakes, but the ‘‘ shepherd's purse” canbeand 
is the symbol of wealth only in Great Britain. No doubt there is 2 
connection in the attributes ascribed to flowers in many countries, 
because many countries, notably Europe west of the Vistula, derive 
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their civilization and most of their language from a common 
source, but that is all. The “language of flowers” in 
England is only the English language, in Persia the Persian, 
and the hazy notion of a universal cipher of the affections 
which arises in men’s minds when they hear the phrase is a pure 
delusion. In every country there are idle and luxurious women, 
given at once to observation and conceits, and men scarcely less 
idle, to whom prettinesses seem important and conceits more beau- 
ful than thoughts. In every country, too, and more particularly in 
the East, there is a class which intrigues under circumstances 
rendering communication difficult and written communication 
almost impossible. Women in Asia can rarely write, to begin with. 
Among them these classes have in every country attached certain 
ideas to certain flowers, and those ideas have in some instances, 
either from their convenience, or their quaintness, or from having 
been formulated in books, become permanent. The ‘ language” 
is a part of the prettinesses which everywhere associate themselves 
with courtship, and like them is regulated by climate, habits, and 
external circumstances. It has never been put to serious use, and 
indeed never can be, for it lacks the two first elements of a good 
cipher, secrecy and the capacity of conveying either address or 
signature. The flower to be safe must be given, or sent by a 
messenger who can reveal the name on which the flower itself is 
silent. The best use of the language is to make a very bashful 
lover express himself in what seems a mere act of courtesy, and 
we strongly recommend any girl so wooed to remember that bash- 
fulness in men, when not a troublesome mental disease, always im- 
plies that form of self-consciousness which springs of an irritable 
vanity, and dreads the faintest repulse as if it were an insult. For 
mere flirting it is of course an additional expedient, and as flirting 
is not only an amusing occupation, but, in a land where the sexes 
choose each other voluntarily, an indispensable one, we may quote 
Leigh Hunt’s graceful though subsatiric praise of the language of 
flowers :— 
“How charming in some rural spot, 
Combining love with garden plot, 
At once to cultivate one’s flowers, 
And one’s epistolary powers, 
Growing one’s own choice words and fancies 
In orange tubs and beds of pansies ; 
One’s sighs and passionate declarations 
In odorous rhet’rie of carnations ; 
Seeing how far one’s stocks will reach ; 
Taking due care one’s flowers of speech 
To guard from blight as well as bathos, 
And watering, every day, one’s pathos. 
“A letter comes just gather’d, we 
Doat on its tender brilliancy ; 
Inhale its delicate expression 
Of balm and pea; and its confession, 
Made with as sweet a maiden blush 
As ever morn bedew’'d on bush ; 
And then when we have kiss‘d its wit 
And heart, in water putting it, 
To keep its remarks fresh, go round 
Our little eloquent plot of ground ! 
“ And with delighted hands compose 
Our answer, all of lily and rose, 
Of tuberose, and of violet, 
And little darling mignonette ; 
And gratitude, and polyanthus, 
And flowers that say, ‘ Felt never man thus !’” 
The author of the little manual of the subject just published 
by F. Warne and Co., with some faulty quotations and rather poor 
coloured prints of flowers, is at the pains to publish a regular 
double dictionary—Flower-English and English-Flower—with 
exercises as in an ordinary grammar. She—we suppose it is a 
lady—even supplies some wanting words, and makes a laurel leaf 
twisted round the bouquet express ‘* I am,” an ivy leaf folded 
“T have,” and a leaf of the Virginia creeper “I offer you,” 
the last a very valuable sign indeed. ‘The vocabulary includes 
a wide range of phrases, some of them not necessary to court- 
ship. At least a lover not a hairdresser or a tailor would 
not be greatly assisted by knowing that the Acanthus signi- 
fied the fine arts, though a member of either profession might 
by possibility wish to present a bouquet of Peruvian heliotrope 
and acanthus bound round with laurel, and signifying ‘I am 
devoted to the Fine Arts.” Even if he did he might be mis- 
taken, for acanthus means artifice as well as art, and the bouquet 
would proclaim at once its donor’s silliness and cunning. ‘* Cheer- 
fulness in old age”—American starwort—is not a sentiment it is 
useful to convey in cipher, and if one is talking one may as well 
say, ‘The variety of your conversation delights me,” as present 
a “ clarkia,” called in English ‘* ragged robin,” with a wave to the 
right to signify the ‘‘I.” Most people, too, would be slow to 
present a grammanthus chloraflora if it really means ‘ Your temper 


| is too hasty,” while the moral proposition involved in lapageria 
| rosea, ‘ There is no unalloyed good,” might surely be expressed in 
| public without much difficulty. Perhaps, however, that is the 
| flower intended to be presented after acceptance. Bay leaf is more 
| useful, for it signifies “ I change but in death,”—unlike the tadpole, 
which changes in life ;—but to a London girl the one flower most 
sweetly expressive is calceolaria, for, probably because of its golden 
hue, it signifies, ‘‘I offer you my fortune.” Could anything be 
more deliciously affectionate? Bay leaf, and rose which means 
everywhere love, or carnation interpreted as, ‘‘ Alas for my poor 
heart !” evenchickweed, which is Rendezvous,” areall palecompared 
with calceolaria. Hop signifies ‘‘ Injustice,” but we regret to say 
that its meaning when made into bitter beer has not been revealed. 
We give a specimen from the vocabulary, which though alphabeti- 
cally arranged happens to include many of the more accessible 





Goraninms, Wild ...ccoccsccsscocee 














flowers :— 
Garden Anemone ..........006. . Forsaken. 
Garden Chervil ..............0.0 Sincerity. 
Garden Daisy..... deeeesses s+eeeee I partake your sentimonts. 
Garden Marigold ............ ... Uneasiness. 
Garden Ranunculus ......... .-» You are rich in attractions. 
Garden Sage ........cccccceeeee Esteem. 
Garland of Roses ............... Reward of virtue. 
Gardenia ..... coco 'ecccssccccscecee Refinement. 
Germander Speedwell ........ . Facility. 
Geranium, Dark ............... Melancholy. 
Geranium, Horseshoeleaf ...... Stupidity. 
Geranium, Ivy ...........+...... Bridal favour. 
Geranium, Lemon ........+...+ Unexpected meeting. 
Geranium, Nutmeg ............. Expected meeting. 
Geranium, Oak-leaved ......... True friendship. 
Geranium, Pencilled ..... eeseeee Ingenuity. 
Geranium, Rose-scented ...... Preference. 
Geranium, Scarlet ............... Comforting. 
Geranium, Silver-leaved ......_ Recall. 


Steadfast piety. 


Gillyflower .......secccree seeeeeee Bonds of affection. 
Gladioli ........ccccccccccccceseeee Ready armed. 

Glory Flower ..... sosesescceseesee Glorious beauty. 
Goat's Rue ..... crcscsesocesocssons ORSON. 

Goldon Rod  ......seeeeeeeeeeeeee Precaution. 
Gooseberry .....cccccccceeseeeeeeee Anticipation. 

Gourd .......0006 soverceresccsccocs . Extent. Bulk. 
Grammanthus Chloraflora...... Your temper is too hasty- 
Grape, Wild  .....+4+. Charity. 

Grass 000 oc ceceeeceeee Submission. Utility. 
Guelder Rose ........«. Winter. Age. 

Hand Flower Tree..... .... Warning. 

Harebell .......ccccosscscvsccccess . Submission. Grief. 
Hawk Weed ...sccccsccovccsvececces Quicksightedness. 
Hawthorn Hope. 
ere seseseeseeeee Reconciliation. 
Heartsease, or Pansy..... ...... Thoughts. 

BIOAER ...ccccsccoccsscescovsossoves MOLibuGS. 

Helenium ..ccccocrsccosccccscess LORtS, 

Heliotrope ...... .-cccscccsccccsee Devotion, or, I turn to thee. 
Hellebore  .......0...00 Seno. ove . Scandal. Calumny. 
Helmet Flower (Monkshood) Knight-errantry. 
PRORIIOOR sec scsesvessee canes ct6ses You will be my death. 
Henp ...... sndiioeines sauce eee 

TOD Ncicvsresesinwiateve saneine Imperfection. 

BRODIRIGE 555 <cvssascennece . .. Confidence. 

ERSDISCUS .0.0600000, orecccoceereocos Delicate beauty. 

BONY sccssseveccoctenssesesesscesce ODODE 

BION HOt <.500ss00 pnthensonen .» Enchantment. 
Hollyhock. .........0000 sese-eeeee Ambition. Fecundity. 
EIOMCREY 5.500. soees woonenens .-eeeee Honesty. Fascination. 
Honey Flower ...,..... ......... Love sweet and secret. 
Honeysuckle ........ sesesseeeeeee Generous and devoted affection. 





The lists occupy seventy-two pages, and any school-girl there- 
fore who wishes to express devoted affection to a schoolmate in 
some fanciful way, or tell her she hates her without putting her 
thought into Saxon, or amuse herself with a game at guessing by 
rule, which can be carried on in a garden, and be very silly, and 
‘‘sweetly poetic,” and seemingly scientific, may find this little 
book an eligible investment. Of any other use it is quite innocent, 
as it is also of any harm, except that inherent in teaching girls to 
meditate on a cipher meant for a vehicle of childish intrigue. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.* 

Ts is one of the most interesting numbers of the Fortnightiy 
Review which we have had for some time past. The tale indeed 
which replaces Mr. ‘Trollope’s Belton Estate is not as yet particu- 
larly readable, and we fear that the Fortnightly will lose greatly 
by substituting it even for one of the least effective of so keen and 
humorous a novelist as Mr. Trollope. Vittoria is a tale of the 
manqué Italian Revolution of 1849, by Mr. George Meredith, an 
author hitherto known as a novelist of some ability and a rather 
low ethical tone. The published chapters of his new tale promise to 
sustain the former reputation, but not, we hope, the latter. There 

* The Fo. tnightly Review. Conducted by George Heury Lewes. Londun : Feb- 
ruary l. 
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is some talent in most of the scenes drawn, but apparently that sort 
of over-incisiveness in outlining the features of the marked 
characters, and general haze in the drawing of all that is not 
conceived as constituting a strong characteristic feature, which 
belongs to cleverness of the second order. The character of 
Agostino, for instance, illustrates forcibly what we mean. The 
novel will probably develope a very considerable plot-interest, and 
there seems to be sufficient skill and vigour to draw it out rapidly 
and without abruptness. The permanent articles in the Fort- 
nightly Reviewcontinue to be carefully and faithfully written. ‘Public 
Affairs’ are always discussed with thorough knowledge, sagacity, 
and a strong regard to principle. And the critical notices are 
always fair, usually very acute, and nearly always written with a 
hearty wish to give full credit to the author for what is good, as 
well as to point out real deficiencies, though Mr. Robert Buchanan — 
who has himself so fine an imagination for character that we feel dis- 
posed to think his insight likely to be truer than our own—seems to 
us to have done very scant justice to the art of Miss Tytler’s beauti- 
ful novel, Citoyenne Jaqueline, in the present number. The Furt- 
nightly has usually, we notice, masterly papers on the sceptical 
side and very poor ones on the spiritual side of religious questions. 
Does the editor think it quite fair to trim his balance so that the 
contributors with a hearty Christian faith shall be ordinarily 
ehosen from among the men of what we may call fluffy intellect, 
while those who avow ‘positive’ (or negative) philosophy are 
ordinarily of the first rank of intellectual power? Mr. Bain is 
probably among the latter. But we confess that we do not 
reckon ‘' The Intellect Physiologically Considered,” or his 
essay in the previous number on ‘The Feelings and the 
Will Physiologically Considered,” as at all equal to the class 
of writings to which Professor Huxley's paper on ‘“ Natural 
Knowledge” and Mr. Lewes’s on ‘‘ Auguste Comte”  be- 
long. With every desire to understand him, we entirely fail 
to see how it explains, or indeed throws the slightest possible light 
on, intellectual operations, to know that ‘‘ every new impression on 
the sense is an alteration of the currents along the track of the 
nerves, both the main channels and the collaterals of the diffusion,” 
—or that ‘‘for every act of memory, every exercise of bodily 
aptitude, every habit, recollection, train of ideas, there is a specific 
grouping or co-ordination of sensations and movements by virtue of 
specific growths in the cell-junctions.” The latter assertion, if true, 
seems to convey a very interesting physiological fact, but not one ex- 
planatory of intellectual processes at all. Wecan as easily under- 
stand the ‘study of mathematics physiologically considered,’ as of 
the intellect physiologically considered. When you once reach an 
intellectual phenomenon you are out of the region of physiology, 
though there may be a curious physiological phenomenon corres- 
ponding to it. When you study “three pounds weight of a fatty 
and albuminous tissue done into fine threads” you are studying 
(by the aid of the intellect) a purely physiological phenomenon. 
Indeed by a physiological view of the intellect Mr. Bain appears to 
mean, as far as we can understand him, an intellectual view of the 
physiology of the brain and its relation to intellectual operations,—a 
very intelligible department of science, but not the one which his 
language suggests. We should suppose that “ the intellect phy- 
siologically considered ” should mean, if it has a meaning, the laws 
of the intellect studied by the light of analogies suggested by the 
laws of physiology, just as Locke’s might be called a mechanical 
view of the composition of the intellect, and Butler's ethics a 
‘natural-historical’ view of the moral nature—a view suggested 
by the mode in which a scientific natural history treats the 
subjects with which it deals. 

The two most interesting papers in the present number are, 
Mr. Conway’s, on the ‘‘ American Radicals and their English 
Censors,” a most valuable paper, which should be studied by the 
very few English politicians who really wish to understand 
American affairs and not merely to have their prepossessions 
against the anti-slavery party confirmed; and the very masterly 
paper by Mr. Bagehot,—perhaps the ablest he has yet written 
of this series on ‘“‘ The English Constitution,’—the present essay 
being devoted to the House of Lords. After discussing with his 
usual lucidity and grasp what the House of Lords has once been 
and what since t:e I! orn Bill it has become, as a power in the 
State, he arrives at the conclusion that though it has ceased to be 
in any sense a co-ordinate power with the Commons, it would 
have a most valuable function of its own,—the Lower House being 
what it is,—if it were a good “ revising, regulating, and retarding ” 


chamber. ‘The true question, however, is, as Mr. Bagehot truly 


observes, whether or not the actual House of Lor.Js does fulfil these 
conditions. 


On the whole, Mr. Bagehot’s view on this question may be said 


to be unfavourable. We do not mean that, even if it is to remain 
as it is, he wishes to see the House of Lords abolished; but 
that he thinks it so very imperfect an institution as a revising, 
regulating, and retarding legislative chamber, that,’ unless im- 
proved, it will gradually drop more and more into legislative 
disrepute and insignificance. He points out first that the House 
of Lords is usually a very lifeless and languid body, generally 
empty, because generally careless about most of the details of 
ordinary legislation ; next, that the House of Lords is composed of 
a mass of men who by the very force of birth and circumstances 
do not understand business or care about business,—except 
perhaps the business of diplomacy :— 

“ The task of revising, of adequately revising, the legislation of this 
age, is not only that which a nobdlesse has no facility in doing, but one 
which it has a difficulty in doing. Look at the Statute Book for 1865— 
the statutes at large for the year. You will find, not pieces of literature, 
not nice and subtle matters, but coarse matters, crude heaps of heavy 
business. They deal with trade, with finance, with statute-law reform, 
with common-law reform; they deal with various sorts of business, 
but with business always. And there is no educated human being less 
likely to know business, worse placed for knowing business, than a 
young lord. Business is really more agreeable than pleasure; it 
interests the whole mind, the aggregate nature of man, more con- 
tinuously, and more deeply. But it does not /ook as if it did. It is 
difficult to convince a young man, who can have the best of pleasure, 
that it will. A young lord just come into 30,000/. a year will not, as a 
rule, care much for the law of patents, for the law of ‘ passing tolls,’ or 
the law of prisons. Like Hercules, he may choose virtue, but Hercules 
could hardly choose business. He has everything to allure him from it, 
and nothing to allure him to it. And even if he wished to give him- 
self to business, he has little means. Pleasure is near him, but business 
is far from him. Few things are more amusing than the ideas of a well 
intentioned young man, who is born out of the business world, but who 
wishes to take to business, about business. He has hardly a notion in 
what it consists. It really is the adjustment of certain particular 
means to equally certain particular ends. But hardly any young man 
destitute of experience is able to separate end and means, It seems to 
him a kind of mystery; and it is lucky if he do not think that the 
forms are the main part, and that the end is but secondary. There are 
plenty of business men, falsely so called, who so think. The subject 
seems a kind of maze. ‘ What should you recommend me to read?’ the 
nice youth asks; and it is impossible to explain to him that reading has 
nothing to do with it, that he has not yet the original ideas in his mind 
toread about, that administration is an art as painting is an art, and 
that no book can teach the practice of either.” 

And hence of course the excessive imperfection of the House of 
Lords as a revising, regulating, and retarding branch of the Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Bagehot urges very ably that two reforms are necessary 
to make the House of Lords what can alone save it as a perma- 
nent Court of Review for the legislation of the Commons,—the 
abolition of proxies, which would do much to compel a decent 
attendance, because if they neglected attendance the Lords would 
lose their political power, which at present, in spite of the most 
absolute idleness, they retain ;—and secondly, the measure unsuc- 
cessfully proposed by Lord Palmerston for introducing men of 
distinction and power into the Upper House as life-peers, a class 
which would greatly increase its capacity as a court of review for 
legislative business, without swelling the number of those who may 
bequeath indolent or incapable successors to the Peerage. 

“The life-peers who would have been then introduced would have 
been among the first men in the country. Lord Macaulay was to have 
been among the first ; Lord Wensleydale—the most learned and not the 
least logical of our lawyers—to be the very first. Thirty or forty such 
men, added judiciously and sparingly as years went on, would have 
given to the House of Lords the very element which, as a criticizing 
chamber, it needs so much. It would have given it critics. The most 
accomplished men in each department might then, without irrelevant 
considerations of family and of fortune, have been added to the Chamber 


of Review.” 
The objection to this change is that an innovation so grave on 
the very idea of an hereditary chamber,—an innovation tending 
to bring into close connection and marked contrast the claims of 
individual ability, and the claims of a long transmitted tradition 
of stately life and social pre-eminence,—would soon sweep it 
away altogether. It may be said that the new peers, the peers 
who are selected to originate a family, ought to have, and have 
not, the same effect. But then, first, the new peers are known to be 
bent on sliding into the position of the old nobility. The contrast 
between their capacity, often no doubt superior to the average 
capacity of the class they enter, is not so much felt because 
they are confessedly inferior as yet in the very thing they 
areaiming at,—the prerogatives of hereditary rank. If men covet 
the privilege and gain the right of founding a noble family, 
they will necessarily be confused with the class who have inherited 
the privilege of nobility, and not be sharply discriminated from 
them in public estimation, as the new life-peers,—a class put into 
the House of Lords, and known to be put there, solely for indivi- 
dual merits and political ability, —must be. Moreover, secondly, the 
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class of men selected to found a new Peerage is very different from | At the same timo we are bound to say that Mr. Dayman has done alt 
the class of men likely to be selected as life-peers. Lord Ebury | that could be expected under the exigencies of the position in which he 








(Lord Robert Grosvenor) is a fair specimen of the one, while Lord 
Macaulay or Lord Wensleydale would be fair specimens of the 
other. Lord Ebury was made a peer, we suppose, chiefly because 
he was rich and a Whig magnate already, not certainly for any 
great additional weight that he gave to the House of Lords asa 
court of legislative review. If he had not been very rich 
and a Whig magnate, no one would have thought of mak- 
ing him a life-peer for his moderate abilities and amiable 
sense. Lord Macaulay and Lord Wensleydale would have been 


*| felt bound to place himself. He has produced a very correct and quite 


readable version of the great Italian, and his publishers have done their 
best in type and paper to second his laborious efforts. 

Astronomy without Mathematics.—By E. B. Denison, LL.D., Q.0. 
(Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge).—At the request, we sup= 
pose, of the Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Mr. Denison has written a short and plain description of the celestial 
bodies and their movements for the use of unlearned folk. He has 

| done it very well, but at times it seems as if he were angry with the 
poor people, and felt compelled to snub them for over inquisitiveness, 


chosen expressly for their abilities and knowledge. And so it | «yoy may ask how we kuow all this,” he says in one place, and then 
would undoubtedly come to pass that the forty or fifty life-peers | gives this rather harsh reply, “ Some questions of that kind cannot be 
would be a sharply discriminated class in the House of Lords,—a | answered in a way that you could understand without learning a good 


class remarkable for not having inherited, and not wishing to 
transmit, great possessions and traditions of stateliness, and yet also 
remarkable for far excelling the majority of the House in legisla- 
tive capacity and personal gifts. How far this marked contrast 
might not go in a generation or two towards undermining the 
authority of the House of Lords as a hereditary assembly we are 
by no means sure. We are disposed to think it would do a good 
deal in that direction. It is always dangerous to introduce a 
foreign element into an old organization. If it really repairs the 
want, it may easily bring the old organization into discredit. If 
not, it does no good. Still we think with Mr. Bagehot that the | 
House of Lords does need,—dreadfully need,—the critical | 
education and acumen of such a class to increase its weight in the 
State. There are twoalternatives,—not very new ones, —between 
which to choose ;—that of mending the old garment with new 
cloth, which is in danger of bringing away the decaying fibres to 
which it is attached with it; and that of letting the old cloth go 
unmended, in which case it will inevitably wear out. ‘That 
proxies should be abolished there can be no doubt. Whether the 
other and greater reform might not be so effectual as to reform 
away the House of Lords altogether, we are by no means sure. 
Mr. Bagehot’s essay, however, deserves the most attentive reading 
from all thinking politicians. 
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many other things first, but this can.” Now we submit that this 
is hard. In the humblest spirit of self-improvement we invested our 
capital in this little book; we did not ask Mr. Denison, Q.C., to write 
it, we would have renounced the faculty of speech rather than do so. 
Why, then, because we have desired to be taught astronomy without 
mathematics, should we be taunted with our general ignorance, or have 
imputed to us the habit of asking silly questions? We are grateful for 
the information we receive, but our enjoyment of it is embittered by 
the feeling that we have been misunderstood. 

The Fundamental Truths of Christianity. By C. Ernst Luthardt. 


| Translated from the Third Edition by Sophia Taylor. (Hamilton, 


Adams, and Co.; T. and T. Clark, Edinburgh.)—This is another of the 
many aids to faith that are thickening upon us just now. The author 
describes it as having grown out of Pascal’s Pensées, and being intended 
to prove the need to humanity of a personal God. He treats with 
ability “‘of the anomalies of existence, the enigmas of human life, and 
the problems of human nature,” and has produced a work which is 
well worthy of the attention of those who think that science can make 
or unmake aGod. We may be 
“ Only cunning casts in clay ; 

Let science prove we are, and then 

What matters science unto men ?” 

We have also received No. 1. of a new edition of Lord Brougham’s 
Works (Griffin), to be issued in shilling monthly parts uniform with the 
cheap editions of Macaulay, &c.; No. 27, September, of Photographic 
Portraits of Men of’ Eminence, with memoirs (A. W. Bennett), contain- 
ing Eliza Meteyard, H. M. Noad, and E. M. Ward, R.A.; A Theoreti- 
cal and Practical German Grammar, by A. 8. de Weldyez, Ph.D. (Long- 
man), a gentleman who has held the position of German master at 
several public and private schools and institutions, and hada Jong ex- 
perience of tuition in this country ; A New Course of Practical Gram- 
mar, on the Plain Straight Road to Good English, by John Vickers, 
Master of the Grammar School, Blakesley (Pitman); Jackson's 





whole poem. It has evidently been a labour of love, and the labour of | Gymnastics for the Fingers and Wrists, with diagrams (Trubner), in- 
his life ; he has performed his task with extreme conscientiousness, and |! tended for the use of all those who require a flexible hand, or who earn 
places, with justifiable confidence, side by side with his own lines the | their bread with their fingers ; Mehemet the Kurd, and other Tales from 
original Italian, It was objected to him, on the occasion of the appear- | Lastern Sources, translated by C. Wells, Turkish prizeman of King’s 
ance of his first part, that the “ Terza Rima” was a “ deleterious ingre- | College (Bell and Daldy), a sort of supplement to the Arabian Nights’ 
dient ” which corrupted the version throughout. He replies to this at | Mntertainments ; Pocahontas, or the Founding of Virginia, a poem in 


length in his preface, and justifies his retention of the metre on the | three cantos, by Rey. O. P. Hiller (Hatchard); tuggiero Vivaldi, and 





ground that it constitutes not the mechanical, but the organical form of 
the poem, which in the language of Schlegel unfolds itself from within, 
and acquires its determination along with the complete development 
of the germ. We can only say in rejoinder that the translator has to 
choose between two evils; he must sacrifice the matter to the form, 


or the form to the matter. 


chosen the latter course, Mr. Dayman the former. He is com- | formation relating to all subjects connected with home trade, finance, 
pelled to write in fetters; what may have been natural growth in 


| other Lays of Italy, by Eleanor Darby (Trubner) ; Castle Connor, a poem 
in four cantos (Allen and Smart), three volumes of verse that are the 
despair of critics, as containing nothing to lay hold upon; and finally, 
| The Railway, Banking, Mining, Insurance, and Commercial Almanack for 
| 1868, edited by William Page Smith (Railway Record Office: Simpkin 


Messrs. Cary and Wright have | and Marshall), a 1s. Gd. work, containing a surprising mass of in- 


railways, mines, telegraphy, and even extending to tea cultivation in 


the case of the original production is only distortion in the imitation. | India and the future of petroleum. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Longman and Co.—Collection of Chess Problems, by 
F. Healey; British Shipmasters’ Guide, by P. Edwards. 

Hatchard and Co.—Poems, by lL. 5. W:lshere. 

Richard Beutley—The Heavens, by A Gui!lemin. 

W. P. Nimmo—Men of History. 

Macmillan and Co.—Ihe Holy Roman Empire, by 
James Bryce. 

Williams and Norgate—Pre-Historic Remains of 
Caithness, by Laing and Huxley. 

Adam and Charles Black—Mary Stuart, by Alexander 
M. Caird. 

Jackson, Walford, and Co.—The Sixth Work, by §. 
Meredith, 

Lockwood and Co.—Castaway on the Auckland I-les. 

Jokn Murray—Intervention and Non-lutervention, by 
A. G. Stapleton. 

Hurstand Blackett—My Life and Recollections, by 
the Hon. G. F. Berkeley, Vols. II1. and IV. 

Sampson Low, Son, and Co.—Social Life of the 
Chinese, by the Rev. J. Doolittle. 

Tinsley Brothers—St. Martin’s Eve, by the Author of 
“ East Lynne,” 3 vols, 








TOVES for entrance-halls, schoolrooms, 
churches, &c., all made with fire-brick linings, 
and entirely free from the Objections found to so many, 
which from their liability to become overheate! are 
dangerous, and render the atmosphere offensive. These 
stoves burn little fuel, may be had with or without open 
fire, and to burn throughout the cold season, if required, 
without going out. Illustrated prospectuses forwarded. 
—FREDERICK EDWARDS and SON, No, 49 Great 
Marlborough street, Regent street, \V. 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1365. 


7 INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.—| 


. This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s, 81 each, a 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal, 
and pink label, cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 





ws PALE SHERRY at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a ceutury), | Chapel street West 
Mayfair, W., Loudon. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1362. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN TH” ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Liaiiress to b- 
THE FINEST STARCH SH EVER USD. 
Her Mejesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientilic men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPBRIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and Loudon. 





. 





| (SHANDELIERS in BRONZE ant 


ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanpELABRA, Mop eraror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. SrarvetTres in Parian, Vases, anc 
other Ornaments ia a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 

OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights aud Lustres for 

Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 

Glass Dinner Ser vicos for 12 persons, fron £7 153, 

Glass Dessert Serv ices for 12 persoas, fruin £2. 

All articles marked in pltia if ives. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreiga, saitable for 
Preseuts. 

Mess, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly eXe- 





cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Mauulactory ant show-rooms, 
Broad street, Established 13u7. 


TONIC BITIERS. 

ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
W palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; au 
unequatied stumachic, and a geutle stiin ulant. Soid by 
Grocers, Italian Warelousemen, Wine Moerchauts, Cous 
fectioneis, aud others, at 50s. a duzen. 

Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 Mar- 
tiu'’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS aud CO., Worcester. 
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—_—_—_— 
ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, | 
and CHIMNEY-PIECKES.—Buyers of the above | 
yequested. before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
we ULTON'S SHOW ROOMS. | They contain such an 
§ i rtment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONG ERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
" beauty of design, or exquisiteness 


or var'ety, novelty, 
doe manship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 


my £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with stand«rds, 7s 
¢0 £5 Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 


pha Last Iacono from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 88 to £100; Fire-irone, from 3s 3d the set, t» £4 
jg. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display cf LAMPS, BATHS, aud METALLIC BED- 
STKADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionste with those that have 
tended to make bis establishment the most distinguisled 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.«ee...++2 123 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower baths, from ...... 8s Od to £6 0s exch, 
Lawps (M«derateur), from ¢s0dto £8 108 each, 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil...... ... 4; 9d per gallon. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
C assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON's, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the lurge- 
nse of the sales. 























- 3 in 
} rg -—& 2 
'a8|28| es 
Ivory Handles. M=/eS | 53 
2. /] 8s A * 
23/23/3 
Grin a 
' | 
adjadiad 
3l4nch ivory handles ...... covers 8 0/9 CL4 6 
gl-inch fine ivory handles ........ 15 Ol G14 6 
4-ineh ivory balance handles...... 18 0 14 0/4 0O 
4-inch fine ivory handles...... .25 0/19 O17 6 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 33 0 26 6 {Il 0 
Ditto, with silver ferules.......... 40 0 33 O13 O 
Ditto, carved bundles, silver ferules 50 0 43 0 17 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles, any | 
PAULEENoscccccrccecccevesesese 29 O19 OF 6 
Silver handles of any pattern...... 54 0 54 0/21 0 
Bene and Horn Handles.—Knives! | 
and Forks, per Dozen. s. d. s.d. | #. d, 
White bone handles ..... 0o!'8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles ‘ O'117 O14 6 
Disek horn-rimmed shoulders .... 17 0 |14 O] 4 O 
Ditto, very strong riveted handlos.,12 0 | eo*s 6 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, in cases and otherwise, aud of the new plated 
fish carvers. 

ILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 

ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CAT A- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stuck of Stor- 
lng Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Batannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot water Dishes, 


Stoves, Feuders, Marble Chiimueypiece., Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Culery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 


Turnery, Lron aud Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 

Cacinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Pricss, and Plans 

of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 3) Oxtord  streei, 

W.; 1, 1a,2,3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 

plue; and 1 Newman yard, London. 

pssst DGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 

_ 192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 203. 

ihe LARGEST and most varied Stock in the Kinz- 
dom of Note, Letter, and I’cap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
coxnt and MS, Books, Hou-eliold Papers, &2. 

PARTRIDGE aud COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pust-Oitice Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Advress on Paper or Envelopes. Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is, per ud. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 
; SCHOUL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
ems. 

Jilustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despa‘ch Boxes, 
er ionery Cubinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &., 

“t free, 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 

MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

a SEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PENMAKER 
to the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, 
Scholastic iustitutions, aud the public generally, that by 
& hovel application of his unrivalled Machinery for 
making Steel Pens he has introduced a new series of 
His useful productions, which fur excellence of temper, 
quality of material, aud, above all, cheapness in price, 
must ensure universal approbation and defy c»mpeti- 
tion. Each pen bears the impress of his name as a 
Suarantee of quality. They are put up in boxes con- 
taining one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
Smile of his signature. At tle request of numerous 
Persons engaged iu tuition J. G. has introduced his 
Werranted School and Public Pens, which are especially 
Adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexi- 
Bility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable 
or the various kinds of writing taught in schools.— 
Sold Ketail by all Stationers and Booksellers, Merchants 
aud Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham street, Birmingham; at 91 John street, New 
York ; and at 37 Gracechurch street, London, 
St 











(xoD LIVER OIL, from Newfoundland, 
b first delivery, aud finest imported this season, by 
june KuallNe, 79 St. Pauls Churchyard, K.c. 
©d lu bottles, hulf-) 36d; pints, 23 9d; 5 

Seok enn pints, 1s 6d; pints, 23 9d ; quarts, ds. 


IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


TOBACCO, SNUFF, and CIGARS 
Manufactured by the 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


CIGARS 


From One Penny upwards. 





HAVANNAH CIGARS 
Imported by the 
FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


LIST OF PRICES 


Sent free on application. 


Discount allowed on all orders of —£1, 5 per cent.; £10, 10 per cent.—All orders of or above £4 
sent immediately, carriage free, to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 109 Strand, London, W.C.—R. SMITH, Manager. : 





WILLCOX AND G 


IBBS 


NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CLIEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be p 


ut out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated pfice-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








I EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE.—An Tllustrated C atalogue 
with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM FURNI- 
TURK, sent (free by post) on application to FILMER 
and SONS, Upholsterers, 31, 52, and 28 Bern ers street, 
London, W., and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxf ord street 

Vv. 





PErane. — MORSON’S PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’'S PEP SINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatable forms for adwiuistering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSOY and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square. Loudon, W.C. Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33., 53., and L)s.eich. Lozenges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. Pepsine Globules in 
bottles, at 4s. 6d. and Ss. 6d. each. 





J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and Courts of Earope. 

The public ani foreign visitors to London, Manchester, 

or Liverpool, will find at Messrs. Nicolls’ Establishments 

Gar.neuts ready for immediate use, or made to order at 
a few hours’ notice, 


Noolls’ Winter Overcoats .......... from 2 Guineas. 






Nicolls’ Wiuter Krock Coata.... » 3 ” 
Nigolls’ Winter Morning Coats ...... 4, 2 ae 
Nicolls’ Winter Trowseis ..... coccess o 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Waterproof Tweed Coats o & " 

1 F 


Nicolls’ Winter Overcoats fur Boys.... . 
Nicolls’ Winter Suits 0 - ow 14 Guineas. 
Nicolls’ Winter Knickerbocker ,, « » 1 Guinea. 
Nicolls’ Winter Highland Dress,, » 2 Guineas. 

Ii. J. and D. NICOLL, 114 to 120 Regeut street, 22 
Corahill, London; 10 Mosley street, Mauchester; and 
5) Bold street, Liverpool. 





Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosyeuor street, Grosvenor 
square. 

ARTIFICIAL TEESH. Important improvemaat, and 
great reduction in prices. 

AY R. EPWRAIM MOSELY, 
a SURGLON-DENTIST, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor syuare. Sole inveator and exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on @ soft, elastic, chemica!ly prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, aud coim- 
fortable than any yet introduced, and are about the 
specitie gravity of cork, thus Combining lightuess and 
durability beyond any yet produced. They are self- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on a perfectly painless principle, aud supplied at 

charges within the reach of all. . 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aid Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants ; it cou- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect masucation, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same nams 


fPYEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Messrs. “LEWIN and SIMEON MOS3ELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Sirand, 
Opposite Cuaring-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for es0- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion aud mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear uf pain or iuconvenicuce. 

Consultation free, Teeth from 53., Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the eflicacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lu 
Norfolk street, Sheilield; 4 Kast parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

_Observe—Estublished 1330, No connection with any 
of the same name. 





ANDLES.—The NEW CANDLE.— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Serapiag re- 
quired. Patented Fields’ improved, Patent, Hard, 
SNUFFLESS CHAMBER CANDLE is Self-titting, 
Clean, Safe, and Economical, burning to the end. Sold 
everywhere by Grocers and Vilmea. Wholesale and for 
Export, at the Works, 
J C.and J. FIELDS’, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Also Fields’ celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
and Patent Paratiine Caudles, as suppliel to Her 
Majesty's Government. 





ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, a ‘ditional space has been d>- 
voted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Bernera 
street, Oxford street, boih material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard aud 
Sous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-ro »m. 
OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE 
SKINS, with a delightful and listing fragrance, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SURVICE SUAP TAB. 
LETS, 4d. and 6d. each. Manufactared by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, 








INDIGESTION. 
N OkTON's CAMOMILE PILLS. 
IN GENTLE APERIEN Tr & POWERFUL TONIC 


Soll everywhere, ia bowtles, 1s 14d, 28 Od, and Ile 
\ IAT WILL 'TiILS COST to PRINT ? 
isa thought often occurring t> literary men, pu- 
lic characters, and persons of benevolent intentions. 
Au immediate answer tothe inquiry may be obtaine!. A 
SPECIMEN BUOK of TYVE3, aud information for 
authors, sent on application, by 
Ricuanp Banners, 13 Mark lane, Lon ton, 








he and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many yours tormentet with corus, will be happy to 
afford otuers te info: mation by which he obtained their 
eutire removal in a short period witaout pain or any 
kind of inconvenience. Forward address on a stamped 
envelope to W. GOODALL, Isq., Sutton, Surrey. 


YEVERE COUGHS, COLDS, 

ASTIIMA, and INFLUENZA are very prevalent 

at this peviol of the year. They are speedly cured by 

the use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXER.—May 
be had of any chemist. 


YURES of COUGHS and COLDS by 

Dr. LOCOCK’3 PULMONIC WAFERS.—From 
Mr. Lea, Draggist, Ellesmere: “1 would recommead 
you to give more publicity to your Wafers in Shropshire ; 
they are selling hore very much, and it is astouishing 
what guod eifecis are resulting trom them.” They give 
instaut rehef to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all 
disorders of the breath aud lungs. To Singers they are 
invaluuble tor clearing and strengtheuing tue voice, aud 
have a pleasant tasie. Prices 1s Ljd, 28 Od, aud 43 Gd. 
per box. Sold by all Chemists. 














SAUCK.—LEA AND PERRINS' 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious coudimeut, pronouuced by Cou- 
noissculs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared s»lely by Lua and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pearins 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper, 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messre. CKOSSK and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay aud Sons, London, &., &c., aud by 
Grocers and Viluen universally. 
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ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY. Established 1836. 
Subscribed Copital, £1,875,000, in 37,50 Shares of £50 

h 


each. 
Paid-up Capital, £750,000. Reserve Fund, £250,000. 
Directors. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. 
Edward John Hutchins, 
Esq. 
William Champion Jones, 


Esq. 
William Lee Esq., M.P. 
William Nicol, Esq. 


Nathaniel Alexander, Esq. 
‘Thos, Tyringham Bernard, 


osq. 
Philip Patton Blyth, Esq. 
John William Burmester, 


Esq. 
Coles Child, Esq. 
John Fleming, Esq., M.P. 
General Manager—William McKewan, Esq. 
Assistant-General Mavager—William Howard, Esq. 
Chief Inspector—W. J. Norfolk, Esq. 
Chief Accountant—James Grey, Esq. 
Inspectors of Branches—H. J. Lemon, Esq., and C. 

Sherring, Esq. 

Secretary—F. Clappison, Esq. 
_ Head Office—21 Lombard street. 

At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEFTING of the 
Proprietors, held on Thursday, the lst February, 1866, 
at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate street, 

The following Report for the Year ending the 31st 
December, 1865. was read by the Secretary :— 

WILLIAM NICOL, Esq., in the Chair. 
REPORT. 

The Directors have the satisfaction to submit to the 
proprietors the balance sheet of the Bank, for the half- 
year ending 31st December last. 

They have to report that after the paymert of all 
charges, interest to customers, and making ample pro- 
vision for bad and doubtful debts, the 1e! profits amount 
to £99,419 13s, which, added to £13,660 7s, brought 
forward from the last account, produces a total of 
£113,080, 

From this sum a special Bonus amounting to 
£4,814 17s 11d has been presented to officers whose 
saluries are under £300 per annuum, leaving £103,265 23 1d 
for appropriation. 

The Directors recommended the payment of the usual 
Dividend of 6 per cent., with a Bonus of 6} per cent., 
making together 12} per cent. fur the half-year, which 
will amount to £93,737 33 3d. This, added to the August 
Dividend, will be 27} per cent. for the year, and leave 
£14,527 183 10d to be carried forward tv profit and loss 
new account. 

They have to announce the retirement in December of 
John Wright, Esq., for many years an Auditor. 

The Directors retiring by rotation are— 

Coles Child, f'sq., and 

Frederick Harrison, Esq., 
who, being eligible for re-election, offer themselves 
accordingly. 

The Dividend and Bonus (together £2 10s per share), 
free of income-tax, will be payable at the Head Office or 
po any of the Branches, on and after Monday, the 12th 
inst. 
BALANCE-SHEET of the LONDON and COUNTY 

oo COMPANY.—Dee. 31, 1835, 
R. 

To cap'tal paid up £750,000 0 0 
To reserve fund... ..sesceesecess 250,00) 0 0 
To amount due by 

the Bank for cus- 

tomers’ balances, 


£11,842,748 5 10 


1,009,066 14 5 
$12,811, 815 


BO. ncccccce wee 
To liabilities on 
acceptances .... 
0 3 
To profit and loss 
balance brought 
from last account 
To grcss profit for 
the holf-year, 
after making pro- 
visicn for bad and 
Aoubtful debts .. 


13,660 7 0 


$21,299 1 6 


834,959 8 6 


£14,136,774 8 9 





Cr. 

By cash on hand at 
Head Office and 
branches ........ 

By cash placed at call 
aud at notice .... 


£1,510,427 12 4 


1,397,564 12 4 
— £2,907,992 4 8 





Investments, viz. :— 
By Government and 
guaranteed stocks 
By other stocks and 
securities 


1,033,170 8 8 
108,310 17 8 


1,151,481 6 4 
By discounted bills, and advances to 
customers in town and country 
By freehold premises in Lombard street 
aud Nicholas lane, freehold and lease- 
hold property at the branches, with 
fixtures and fittings.......cccceseee 37.179 12 9 
By interest paid to customers ........ $5,658 7 0 
By salaries and all other expenses at 
Head Office and branches, including 
income-tax on profits and salaries .. 
By special bonus on salaries under 
£300 per AUNUM oo..se.eceeeee 


9,819,085 12 6 


90,562 7 5 


ose8 4,814 17 11 
£14,136,774 8 9 
Prorit AND Loss Account, 


Dr. 

To interest paid to customers ........ £85,653 7 & 
To ExpeMses, AB ADOVE..+e..eecereeeee 90,562 7 6 
‘To special bonus on salaries under £300 

PCT ANNUM... .eeeeeeeeees eecvcee 4,814 17 11 
To rebate on bills not due, carried to 

NEW ACCOUNL . cece ccorecccccscees 45,658 13 11 
To dividend of 6 per cent. for the half- 

JOOP . . 000020 ce cece ee cc cccccovceces 44.993 16 9 





43,74: 





To bonus of 64 per cent... ..+. 
‘Ko balance carried forward......e00++ ee 





£351,959 8 6 
Cr. 
By balance brought forward from jast 
MCCOUNL eececesoceseseseteeseesses £13,660 7 0 
By gross profit for the half-year, after 
making provison for tad and doubt- 
LUL ODES +. reeveerecece-seesesseeees 321,599 1 6 


£334,959 8 | 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 

a and rrr % the same to be correct. 
(Signed) WILLIAM NORMAN "SS 
R: H. SWAINE, a Auditors. 

Lendon and County Bank, 25th January, 1866. 

The foregoing Report having been read by the Secre- 
tary, the following Resolutions were proposed and 
unanimously adopted: — 

1. That the Report be received and adopted, and 

printed for the use of the Shareholders. 
2. That a Dividend of 6 per cent., together with a 
bonus of 6} per cent., both free of income-tax, be 
declared for the half-year, ending 31st December, 1545, 
payable on and after Monday, the 12th inst., and that 
the balance of £14,527 183 10d be carried forward to 
Profit and I.oss New Account. 

3. That Coles Child, 3q., be re-elected a Director of 
this Company; that Frederick Harrison, Esq., be re- 
elected a Direc or of this Company. 

4. That William Norman and Richard Hinds Swaine, 
Esqs., be elected Auditors for the current year. 

5. That Robart Escombe, Esq., be elected an Auditor 
for the curreut year. 

6. That the thanks of this meeting ba given to the 
| Board of Directors for the able manner in which they 
| have conducted the affairs of the Company. 

7. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
Auditors of the Company for their services duriug the 
past year. 

8. That the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
William McKewan, Esq., and to the principal and other 
Officers of the Bank, for the zeal and ability with which 
they have discharged their respective duties. 

(Signed) W. NICOL, Chairman. 

The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was re- 
eolved, and carried unavimously, 

9. That the cordial thanks of this meeting be presented 
to William Nicol, Esq., for his able and courteous con- 
duct in the chair. (Signed) 

W. CHAMPION JONES, Deputy-Chairman. 
(Extracted from the Minutes.) 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


| oseon and COUNTY BANKING 

COMPANY .—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that 
a DIVIDEND on the Capital Stock of the Company, 
at the rate of Six per Cent. for the half-year endiug 31st 
December, 1365, with a BONUS of Six and-a-Half per 
Cent.,will be PAID to the Proprietors, either at the 
Head Office, 21, Lombard street, or at any of the 
Company's Branch Banks, on and after MONDAY, the 
12th inst. By Order of the Board, 

W. McKEWAN, Geueral Manager. 
21, Lombiurd street, Feb. 2, 1565. 


A TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK SECTION. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the sum set apart 
for the REDEMPTION of BONDS under the operation 
of the Sinking Fund has been applied to the purchase of 
the under-mentioned Bonds of the New York Section of 
the said Railway, viz. :— 

Bonds Nos. 291, 416, 591, 761, and 766, 

Bonds of 1,000 dols. each oe 
Bonds Nos. 816, 818, 819, 823, 824, 879, 881, 

1,131, 1,132, and 1,133. Teu Bounds of 500 

Gols. CAC... ccerecereveversteee soeee 











Vive 
5,000 dols. 


5,009 dols. 





10,000 dols. 
NOTICE is FURTHER GIVEN that the said Bonds, 
together with the half-yearly Coupon, or Interest War- 
rants from July Ist, 1866, to July Ist, 1879, both inclusive, 
attached to each of such Bonds respectively, have been 
this day cancelled by the undersigned Notary. 
W. GRAIN, Notary Public, 


London, 2nd February, 1866. 
(eee. MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
Established 1824. 
President—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Chairman—Right Hon. — ROBERT MOWBRAY, 





( WILLIAM BOWMAN, Eszq., F.R.S. 
cactiasaaaaaie (i CHARLES LOCOUOCK, Bart., 
F.R.S. 


Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, ex- 
ceeds Prey Tee tere 
The Assurance lund, safely invested, is over 
The New Policies in last year, were 498, assui- 
ing ... ese 
The New Annual Premiums were ........- ° 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last Divi- 
SION WAS....66006 ere cescocces core 
TLe Total Claims by death paid amount to .. 





<0eews £207,000 
1,191,000 
337,973 
11,329 


seeere Peete ee ee eeeerere ce 


275,077 


2,096,149 





The following are among the distinctive features of 
the Society :— 

Credit System.—Oun any Policy for the whole of Life, 
where the age does not exceed 6), one-half of the Annual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain on 
credit, and may either continue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premiuin for young Lives, with early 
participation in Profits. - 

Endowment A-surances may be effected, without 
Protits, by which the sum assured becumes payable on 
the attainment of a specitied age, or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned tu 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days 
after proof of death. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 
All With Pvotit Policies in existence on June 30, 1865, 





will participate iu the Bonus to be declared in January, 
| 1867, so that Persons who complete such Assurance 
before June 30, 1566, will share in that division, although 
} one Premium ouly will have been paid. 
| Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report 
| just issued, can be obtained of any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's square, Loudon, 8.W, 





ATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 
of ENGLAND. (Established in the Year 1434.) 

OFENED for the transaction of B inking Business j 
London on the 10th January, 1866, at the Heai O 4 = 
Bishopsgate street, corner of Threadneedle street; and 
at the St. James's branch, 14 Waterloo place, Pall Mall, 

Subscribed Capital ooo e+» £2.100,009 0 9 

Paid-up Capital ... ooo «+ 1,080,000 0 0 

Reserve Fund ... ovo ove 225,452 6 2 
Number of Shareholders, 1,704. 

The NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK of ENG 
LAND, having numerous branches in England ‘and 
Wales, as well as agents and correspondents at te 
and abroad, affords great facilities to parties transacting 
banking business with itin London. Customers keeping 
accounts with the Bank in town may have moneys paid 
to their credit at its various Branches, and remitted fr, 
of charge. ™ 
e peor 4 pn tage - conducted at the Head 

ffice and St. James's Branch on th e' 
London Banks. 7 en 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received of su ns of 
£10 and upwards, for which receipts are granted called 
deposit receipts, and interest is allowed according to the 
value of money fromtime to time, as advertised by the 
Bank in the newspapers. 

The AGENCY of COUNTRY and FOREIGN BANKS 
whether joint-stock or private, is undertaken. ie 

PURCHASES and SALES are effected in all British 
and Foreign Stocks, and Dividends, Annuities &e. 
received for customers. ii 

CIRCULAR NOTES for the use of Travellers on the 
Continent will be issued as soon as arrangements can 
be made. 

The OFFICERS of the BANK are bound to secrecy 
as regards the transactions of its customers. 

COPIES of the 32nd ANNUAL REPORT ofthe Bank 
Lists of Shareholders, Branches, Agents, and Corres. 
pondents, may be had on application at the Head Utiice 
aud at the St. James’s Branch. ' 

By Order of the Directors, 
A. ROBERTSON, | Joint General 
E. ATKINSON. } Managers, 


gours AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Every description of Banking business conducted with 
South Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also 
by Agency with New Zealand, upoa current terms with 
the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 

A LBERT INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Limited). Fire and Marine. 
Capital, Ove Million. 
Agents for Fire Department required where the Company 
is not represented. 
MOKELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department, 








8 Finch lane, E.C. 








\ D EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 


CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 
Direcrors. 
Chairman—Lawtord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 

Burn. Patrick F. Robertson, Esq., 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. M.P. 

George Irelaud, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 
Duncan James Kay, Esq. | 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors ave prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
for One, Three, and Five Years, at 5, 5}, amd 6 per cent. 
respectively. 

They are also prepared to Invest Money on Mortgage 
in Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the 
guarantee of the Company, as may be arranged. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, Loudon, &.C. 

By Order, 
RK. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 





pus DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 


34 Abchurch lane, London. 
Capital, £2,000, 000. 
Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Hills dissoanted, 
and aivances made upou negotiable securities. 
Money, in sums of £1) aud upwards, recsived on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, und for longer periods upon special terus, a3 
agreed upon. 








By order of the Buard, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


yINNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Me lical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Maguesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headiche, heartbura, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieat it is 
especially adapted fur ladies and children. 
Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c., 
72 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Cuemists, 
CAUTION.—See that * Dinneford and 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 





Co.” is on 
Mi R. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 


DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has introduced an 


ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARLIKICLAL” 


PEETLH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
hey so perfectly resemble the natural teet as not to be 
distinguished frum the originais by the closast observer ; 
they will never Cuauge coluur or decay, aud will be found 
SupeFior to any teeth ever befure used. Tuis method does 
hol require the @xtraction of roots, or any patatul opera 
tion, aud will support aud preserve Leet tuac are loose, 
and is guaranteed to resture articulation and mastica. 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped and rendered sound and 
useful iu mastication, 
52 Fleet street—At home from 10 till 5. 
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ART-JOURNAL. 
Price 2s 6d Monthly. 
SE ENGRAVINGS in the FEBRUARY NUMBER. 
a ig Herbert, R.A.—Susannah, engraved by H. 


H E 


Bourne. . = 
9—T. Webster, R.A.—Spring, engraved by Pelée. 
3—W. W. Story.—A Sibyl, engraved by E. W. Stodart. 
The LITERARY soy pe yo re 
Ruskin, M.A.—The Cestus of Aglaia. 
rr. Bay ley.—Visits to the Paradise of Artists. 
$—William Chaffers, F.S.A.—Saxon, Arabic, Persian, 
and Early Venetian Glass, with 12 Specimens. 
4—<F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A.—Ancient Brooches and 
Dress Fustenings, with 18 Examples. 
5—S.C. Hall, F.S.A., and Mrs. S. C, Hall—Robert 
Southey, with 5 Illustrations. : 
g—Henry Shaw, F.S.A.—Illuminated Drawings. 
7—Mrs. S. C. Hall—Frederica Bremer: a Memoir. 
g—James Dafforne—John Baptist Madou (Belgian 
Artist), with Copies from 3 of his works. 
g—Charles Boutell, M.A.—Architectural Restorations. 
10—Child-Songs, with 2 Engravings. 
11—W. Ewart Gladstone on Greek Art. 
12—Photo-Relief Printing. via 
13—Female Artists’ Society :—Exhibition. 
14—The Kensington Portrait Exhibition. 
15—The Late Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A., &c., &c. 
London: Virtve and Co., 26 Ivy lane. 





Now ready, One Shilling. No. 74. 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY. With Illustrations. 
ConTENTs. 

The Claveringe. (With an I'lustration.) 
Chapter I.—Julia Brabazon. 
; Il—Harry Clavering chooses his Pro- 
fession. 
»  IIL—Lord Ongar. 
My Countrymen. By Matthew Arnold. 
My Experience in a Greek Quarantine. 
Armadale. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Fourth—Continued. 
Chapter IV.—Miss Gwilt's Diary. 
The Jew's Wailing Place, Jerusalem. 
Catherine de Bou bon. 
The Ceremonies of the Jewish Religion. 
To Esther. Part II. 
Smirn, Exper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 





On Ist February, price 2s. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
No. XVIII. Edited by Georce Henry Lewes. 
ConTENTS. 
The English Constitution: No. 5.—The House of Lords. 
By Walter Bagehot. 
Vittoria, Chaps. IV., V., Vi., and VII. 
Meredith. 
American “ Radicals" and their English Censors. By 
M. D. Conway. 
Spirit Rapping a Hundred and Fifty Years Ago. By 
Rev, Dr, G. Salmon. 
* Intellect, viewed physiologically. By Professor 
a 


n. 

The Casual Poor of London. By J. C. Parkinson. 

Public Affairs. 

Causeries. By the Editor. 

Critical Notices: ‘‘ Drawing from Nature,” by F. T. 
Palgrave. ‘‘The Red Shirt,” by Anthony Trollope. 
“The Conversion of the Northern Nations,” by Rev. 
H. 8. Fagan. ‘Citoyenne Jacqueline,” by Robert 
Buchanan. ‘' See-Saw," by the Editor. 

Office: 193 Piccadilly. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXXXVIL, is published this day. 

ConTENTs. 

1—The Zambesi. 

2—Simon de Montfort. 

8—Tennyson's Enoch Arden. 

4—M. Sainte-Beuve. 

5—Grote’s Plato. 

6—Miss Berry's Journals. 

7—Arabia. 

&—Caricature and the Grotesque. 

9—The Coming Session. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


By George 








W ITH the Opening of Parliament 

appears “ Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage, Baronet- 
age, Knightage, and House of Commons," price 15s 
half-bound, gilt, gilt edges, comprising over 1,600 Coats 
of Arms, Heraldically Emblazoned, the Biographies of 
Peers, Baronets, Kuights, M.P.'s, persons holding 
Courtesy Titles, all dignitaries, &c.—in fact, all informa- 
tion to make it the complete vade-mecum of the titled 
classes, and deserve the favour with which it was re- 
garded 100 years ago. In 2 vols., the Peerage and the 
Baronetage, &c., cloth,7s each. Dean and Son, 65 
Ludgate hill, E.C., and all Booksellers. 








LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
= of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
atest Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from India. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 





Rv. LIFFE INFIRMARY CHAPEL, 
OXFORD.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 
4d., by post 5d., contains:—Fine View of Radclitfe 
Infirmary Chapel, Oxford—The Influence of Improve- 
ments in Artillery on Human Habitations—Church 

arming in the North—The Treasures of Norfolk for 
the “coming” Portrait Exhibition at South Kensington 
Architectural Works in Germany—The late John 
Gibson, Sculp:or—The Development of Styles: Early 
English—Architectural Education—Prizes for Art- 
Workmanship ; Society of Arts—The late Mr. David 
Bellhouse, of Manchester—Air and Light Case, &c.— 
pen 1 York street, Covent Garden; and all Book- 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





All the BEST BOOKS ave in Circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made 
with the leading Publishers for an ample supply of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they 


appear. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


Commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription, Half-a-Guinea per Annum. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET. 





Dr. ROGET'S ENGLISH THESAURUS. 
A Revised Edition, in crown svo., price 10s 6d cloth. 
“THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS 
and PHRASES, classified and arranged so as to 
Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and Assist in Literary 
Composition. By P. M, Roorr, M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
the Royal Cellege of Physicians, &. The Eighteenth 
Edition, with Corrections. 
London: Lonomans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


A NEW LIBRARY EDITION of J. F. COOPER'S 
WORKS. 





In feap. 8vo. cloth, with a steel plate, price 28 ¢d. 
T => ret k C.F 
This new Edition of Mr. Cooper's Novels will be 
issued in Monthly Volumes. Vol. II. will appear on the 
28th February. 
Geonrce RouTLeneGe and Sons, the Broadway, Lud- 
gate hill. 





FOURTH EDITION, price 94. 
HEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY ; 


or, the Function of Debate in Theology. Au 
Address Delivered to the Members of the Thevlogical 
Society in the University of Edinburgh, With an 
Appendix ou the Study of the Confession of Faith. 
By Joun Tutwocn, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Theology, St. Mary's Cvllege, in the University of St. 
Andrew's, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in 
Ordinary in Scotland. 


HE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LI- 
BRARY.—Messrs. Bickers and Son have just 
issued a NEW CATALOGUE of elegantly bound 
STANDARD and ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, both Eng- 
ilsh and Foreign, which they offer at greatly reduced 





| Pageare LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, Lendon. Founded in 1841. 
PatroN—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
Presipent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which coutains 80,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languag Subscrip- 
tion, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life 
Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to 
country and ten to towa members. Reading-room open 
from Ten to Six. Prospectus on application. Catalogue 
(new edition) just published, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ARMY CONTRACT. 
Commissariat Office, Aldershot, Jau. 27, 1866. 


enDEns will be received at this Office 
up to 12 (oon) on Thursday, 8th February 1306, for 
the SUPPLY of FORAGE, in such quantities as may be 
required, from Ist March to 3lst October, 1866, for the 
use of Her Majesty's Forces stationed at Aldershot 
Camp, and within the command. 

Separate Tenders are inyited for the supply of the 
Regiments in Permanent Barracks and those stationed 
in Camp, which latter offer should include the Forage 
for the Troops wheu in Flying Columns. 

Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract may be 
obtained on application at this office by letter, addressed 
to the Senior Commissiariat Officer, or fo person, between 
the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

The tenders must be properly filled up, signed, and 
delivered at this office (under closed envelope marked 
on the outside “ Tender for Forage”), and no teader 
will be noticed unless made on Forms obtained from 
this office, and delivered before 12 o'clock (noon), 

N.B.—The Contractor will not be required to pay the 
one penny per ration hitherto deducted on account of 
Manure, as, in future, the manure will be taken by 
Government. 











prices, This list, enlarged to over 100 pages, includ 
the more important works in every branch of literature, 
all elegantly and solidly bound in handsome library 
bindings. By post on receipt of six stamps. 

Bickers and Son, | Leicester square, W.C. 





3ith Edition, price 6d. and Ls, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narrer, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps 


from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N 
U #4 Sees s HALL, 
Gordon Square. 


A SERIES of LECTURES on BIBLICAL SUB- 
JECTS will be delivered at University Hall on successive 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, commencing on WED- 
NESDAY EVENING une xt, the 7th inst., as follows:— 

On the TALMUD: by the Rev. D. W. Marks, Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at University College. On the 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH; by the Keer. J. Mills, 
author of ** The Modern Samaritan.” On the PENTA- 
TEUCH; by Samuel Sharpe, Esq. On the PRESENT 
STATE of CRITICISM respecting the authorship of 
the FOURTH GOSPEL; two Lectures by the Rev. J. 
J. Tayler, B.A., Principal of Manchester New College. 
On the MARCH of the ISRAELITES out of EGYPI; 
by Samuel Sharpe, Esq. 

To commence at half-past 7 o’clock.—Admission, by 
Ticket, price 2s 6d the course, or 1s for a single leeture , 
to be had at Messrs, Whitfield and Green, 175 Strand. 

M. BERKELEY HILL, Honorary Secretary. 


\ ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
(Opposite Westminster Abbey.) 
Instituted 1719. 

This hospital is entirely dependent on the voluntary 
contributions of the public and the legacies of deceased 
benefactors. The annual expenditure amounts to nearly 
£7,000, and the reliable income, from anuual subscrip- 
tions and other sources, does not exceed £2,100 a year. 
The i have theref: to APPEAL toa kind 
and benevolent public for pecuniary HELP each year to 
the extent of £5,000, to enable them to meet the claims 
on the charity. 27,937 in and out-patients were received 
in 1865, and out of that number 22,857 were admitted at 
all hours of the day and night, without letters of recom- 
mendation. 

Donations and subscriptions will be thankfully re- 
ceived by Messrs. Hoare, 37 Fleet street ; and by Messrs. 
Ransome, Bouverie, and Co., 1 Pall Mall East; or by 
the Secretary, at the Westminster Hospital, opposite 
Westminster Abbey, 8.W. 

By order of the House Committee, 
F. J. WILSON, Secretary. 














aserne ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Managers, Messrs. E, Fatcongr and F. B. Caat- 
TERTON. 

NOTICE,.—Morning Performance of the Pantomime 
on Wednesday next, February 7, at Two o'clock, and on 
Saturday February 10.—On Monday next, February 5, 
the Performances will commence with Colman's x 
iu Three Acts, of The JEALOUS WIFE, Mr. Oagley, Mr. 
Phelps; Mrs. Oakley, Mrs. Hermau Vezin. Concluding 
with the Drury Lave Annual Grand Christmas Pan- 
tomime, written by K. L. Blanchard, Esq., entided LIT- 
TLE KING PIPPIN; or, Harlequin Fortunatus, or the 
Magic Purse and Wishing-Cap! The scenery by Mr. W. 
Beevrley.—Prices : Private Boxes, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 Gui- 
neas; Stalls, 7s; Dress Circle, 5s ; First Circle, 4s; Upper 
Boxes, 286d; Pit, 2s; Lower Gallery, 1s; Upper Gal'ery,. 
6d. No half-price. Doors open at half-past 6. The 
Performances commence at 7 precisely —On Saturday 
next, February 19, will be revived Kotzebue’s Play of 
The STRANGER. The Stranger, Mr. Phelps; Mrs. 
Haller, Mrs. Herman Vezin.—Box office open from lo 
till 5 daily. 





ROTAL POLYTECHNIC. — Henri 

Drayton, Esq., assisted by Madame Wildey, will 
give his new Musical version of ‘* Robinson Crusoe.”— 
The Wonderful Optical Illusions at 3 and 8, except 
Wednesday evening, when they are shown at quarter 
past 7.—Holme’s Torpedoes and the Fairy Tale, by J. K. 
King, Esq.—Mr. J. W. Jester.—Admission to the whole, 
1s.—Upen from 12 till 5, and 7 till Lo. 


HILLIPS and COMPANY'S TEAS 
ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 23, 28 64, 33, 
33 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 38 6d per 
pound. Pure, Kich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
ls 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tea Mercuants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, E.C. 
A price current free. Sugars at market prices. 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods Carriage Free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street, 40s-worth 
Carriage Free to any =. Station or Market Town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with any house in Worcester or Swansee. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 

—Few ailments are more disheartening and none 
more ominous than ulcerations on the surface of the 
body. Wherever they are situated it is difficult to eure 
them, unless treated judiciously with some cooling, 
healing, invigorating application like this never-failing 
Ointment. It bas worked wonders in making bad legs 
sound and strong, even when the power of the blood 
vessels had nearly been destroyed, and almost entire 
stagnation of the circulation had rendered every other 
curative means abortive. No sore, wound, or ulcer can 
withstand its healing influence, which can be most bene- 
ficially exerted when wiuter is giving place to spring, 
and the circulation becoming more active and more 
readily controllable by purifying and strengthouing 
agents. 
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NEW WORKS. 
——o--— 
This day is published, small Svo. Price 7s 6d. 
MISSION LIFE AMONG the ZULU 
KAFIRS. Memorials of Henrietta Robertson, wife 
of the Rev. R. Rotertson. Compiled chiefly from 
letters and journals written to the late Bishop 
Mackenzie aud his Sisters. Kdited by Anne 
MACKENZIE. 
~ 
Uniform with the above, 
New and Cheaper Edition, small 8yo. Price 6s. 
MEMOIR of the late BISHOP MAC- 
KENZIE. By the Dean of Evy. With Maps, 
Illustrations, and an Eagraved Portrait from a 
Painting by G. Richmoud. 
WORDS of COMFORT for the WAY- 


FARER, the WEARY, the SICK, and the AGED. 
Gatherel from the Writings of the Wise and Good. 


With an Introduction, by Joun Morris. 6yo. 
Price 12s. 
The BIRTHDAY of CHRIST: its 


Preparation, Message,and Witness. Three Sermons 
Preached before the University of Cambridge, 
Dic. 24, 265, 31; 1855. By SranLey Learns, 
M.A., Preacher and Assistan! Ministe , St. James's 

Piecadilly, Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
Lendon. Feap. 8vo. Price 2s. 


The MINISTRY of CHRIST in the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Four Sermons Preached 
before the University of Cambridge. 1. The 
Minister Called. 2. The Minister as Prophet. 3. 
The Minister as Priest, 4. The Minister Tried aud 
Comfeurted. By Harvey Goopwix, D.D., Dean of 
Ely. Feap.8vo. Price 23 6d. 


The ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY of 
GLASTUNBURY ABBEY. By the Rev. RB. 
Wits, M.A., P.RS., &e, Jack-onian Professer of 
the University of Cambridge. Head at the Aunual 
Meeting of the Archmologicsl Institute of Great 
Britain and freland, at Dorcies:er, August 4, 1845. 
8vo. Price 7s éd. 

Cambri!ge: Detcutoy, Bevr, and Co. 
London: Bein and Daroy. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.S., &., 
Author of the Royal and the Physical Atlases 8, ke. 
ce 
FORTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 
TIVE GEOGRAPITY, exhibiting tie actual aud com- 
parative extent of all the Countries in the world, with 
their present Pulitic:1 Divisions, A Newand Kularged 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 26 saps, with 
ag complete Index. 1xs. 


ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs the Ele- 
mentary Facts of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, 
and Natural History. 20 Maps, including coloured 
Geological Maps of Europe and of the British Isles. 
Half-bound. 12: 6d. 


ATLASofCLASSICALGEOGRAPHY, 
comprising, in 20 Plates, Mups, and Plans, all the 
important Countries and Loevalities referred to by 
Classical Authors; accompanied by a complete Index 
of Places. Half-boun!, 123 6d. 


ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited by 
J.R. Hinp, Esq., F.RA.S., &e. With Nores and De- 
scriptive Letterpress, emb dying ali recent Discoveries 
in Astronomy. 18 Mups, printed in evlours by anew 
process. Halfbound, 12s éd. 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENE 
RAL and DESCRIPTIVE GHOGRAPHY, for the 
Use of Junior Ciasses, including a Map of Canaan and 
Palestine, and a General Index. Price 6s half- 
bound. 

WitiiaM Biackwoop and Bone, Edinburgh and London. 


COMPLETION of the PEOPLE'S EDITION of Bir 
ARCHIBALD ALISON'S HISTORIES. 
This day is published. 
4 Ker HISTORY of EUROPE, from 
the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. In 8 vols., erown octavo, bound in cloth, with 
a copious Index, price 34s 

3.8” These volumes contain a continu>us and syste- 
matic account of Home and Foreign Mvents from 1=1 5 
to 1852, also Sketches of Art, Literaiuve, and Social 
Progress in the priueipal European States during that 
period, which will nowhere else be found in the same 
imited space, with a full History of Coutewporary 
Eveuts iu British India. 

Uniform with the above. 

The HISTORY of EUROPE, from 
the Commencement of the French Kevolution to the 
Battle of Waterloo. 12 volumes, aud Index Volume, dls. 
Win 1AM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

NEW PARLIAMENT. 
Now ready. 
ODS PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
PANION, containing tha NEW PARLIAMENT. 
toyal 32mo., moroczo, gilt. 
Waurrraker and Co., Ave Maria lane. 

















dust publisived, cloth gilt, 10s 6d. 
HE GEOLOGICAL ATLAS 


of GREAT BRITAIN, from the Goverument 


t 


Survey, &c. Coloured Geclogical Mas of tue Counties 
and Districts, Sections, Views, Siatisties, and Desert ip 
tiou, 


J. Reynoups, 174 Strand, 








DR. WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


Q——~—0 
DR. WM- omrTy? M wed DICTION. 


A NEW LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
for the Higher Forms in Schools. Based on the Works 
of Foreellini and Freund. With Tables of the Roman 
Calendar, Measures, We'ghts, and Money. 4th Edition 


revised. (1,250 pg.) Med.um 8vo. 21s. 
A SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY, for Juvior Clusses ; abridged from the above 
work. Withthe proper Names and Tables of Monies, 
&e. (G70 pp.) Squave l2iuno, 7s 6d. 


A LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged accord- 
ing to Subjects and Hftymology; with a Latin-Mnglish 
Dictionary to Phredcus, Cornelius Nepos, and Casar's 
“Gallic War.” 1I2mo. <¢ 


58 6d 
DR. WM. SMITH'S LATIN COURSE. 
PRINCIPIA LATINA, Panrl. A First Latin 


Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exereise Book, 
With Voeabularics. 12.n0. 33 6! 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr II. A Latin 
Reading Bock. Au Iniroduction to Ancieut Mytholovy, 
Geography, Roman Antiquities and History. With 
Notes anda Dictionary. 12mo. 3s €d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr Latin 


> 


Ill. 





ry—l. tasy Hexameters and Pentameters.—2. 

2 Ovidiane.—3. Prosody and Metie.—t. First 
Latin Verse Book. limo. 33 Gd. 

PRINCIPIA LATINA, Parr IV. Latin 


Prose Composition. Rules of Syutax, with Examples, 
Explanations of Synouyms, and Exercises on the Syutax. 
12mo. 

THE STUDENT'S LATIN Sas aa, for 


the Upper Forms in Sehools. Post Sve. 
A SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR, 


Middle aud Lower Voims; abridged for 
l2mo. 33 Gd. 


33 6d. 


73 


for the 
the above. 


DR. WM. SMITH'S CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARIES 
A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPIIY; 
compiled from the Jarger Dictionaries, for the Higher 
Forms in Schools, With 75) Woodcuts, svo. 13a. 


A SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY 
for Junior Classes; compilel from the above wor«. 
With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d. 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of GREEK and 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, for Junior Classes; compiled 
from the larger work. With 2)0 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 
73 6d. 





DR. WM. SMITH'S GREEK COURSE. 
INITIA GRACA: an Introduction to Greek ; 


comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book. 
With Vocabularies. By Dr. Wa. Surry. 12mo, 3s 6d. 
On the Plau of ‘Principia Latina.” 

The STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR, for 
the Upper Forms in Sehools. By Professor Curtivs. 
—— with Notes, by Wa. Suiru, LL.D. Post d5yo. 
s 6d. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, for the 
Middle and Lower Forms; abridged from the above 
work, l2mo. 33 Ud. 


Joun Mornay, Albemarle street. 





LATIN AND GREEK GRAMMARS IN 
USE AT THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Now ready, 17th Edition, revised, 12:mo., 3s 6. 

KINGEDWARD VL.'s LATIN GRAM- 
MAR; Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an In- 
troduction to the Latin Tongue, for the use of 
Schools. 

One peculiar characteristic of this Grammar is to be 
seen in the labour that has been bestowed on the selee- 
tion of examples for the illustration of the Rules. These 
examples have beon cosen, with a cireful attention to 
their intrinsic value, mora!, intellectual, and historical ; 
so that the student who learus this Grammar will find 
that he has committed to memory a large stock of the 
best sayings of the best Latin Authors, both in prose 
aud verse. 

It contains also a valuable Appendix, from various 
sources, some of them original, ou Koman History, 
Chronology, Literature, and Language. 

2. 

KING EDWARD VL.’s FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. The Latin Accidenes; including a Short 
Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 
for Junior Classes. 41th Ldition, revised, l2mo., 
xs 6d. 

3. 


HUTTON’S PRINCIPIA GRAECA. A 
First Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and 


Exercise Book, with Vocabularies. i2mo. 3s 6d. 


4. 
MATTHIZ®S GREEK GRAMMAR, 
for the Use of Schools. Abvidged by BLOurieLp, 
Revised by Euwaxvs. l2mo. 33 6d. 


5. 


BUTIMANN’S LEXILOGUS: a Criti- 
eal Kxamination of the Meaning and Etymology of 
Passages in Gieek Wiiters, ‘Translated, with Notes, 
by Key. J. Li. bisatake. 8vo. Les, 


oe 
o 


Joun Murray, Albemarle stre 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Hali-a-Crown a Mouth. No IL, 
Conrents, 
1—The Philosophy of the Couditione1: 
Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. 
Paper.) 
2—Frederick William Robertson. 
Steveuson. 
3—Couvoesticn. 
4—Becket Literatura. 
5—French Msthetics. 
6—Church Goverument in the Colonies. 
W. HL. Fremantle, M.A. 
7—Notices of Books. 
ALEXANDER Srrawan, 148 Strand; 
Bookselle:s. 


FPEBRUARY, 
Sir Willian 
(Couctudinz 


Sy the Rev. W. KF, 


sy the Rev. Canon Robdertzon, 
By Edward Dowden. 
By the Rey, 


and sold by all 





This day is published. 
EASTWARD. 

By Norman Macieop, “ one of Her Majesty's Chap- 

ais. 
With 70 Illustrations, small quarto, 14s. 

“Dr. Macleod’s account of h's travels is both enter. 

taining aad instructive."—Tin 3 
ALEXANDER Sensi: 148 Strand, 





Now ready. 
The WORKMAN and the FRANCHISE. 


CHAPTERS FROM ENGLISH HIs- 
TORY 

On the REPRESENTATION and EDUCATION of the 
PEOPLE. 


3y Freprrick Denison Maurice, M.A. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 7s 6d. 
*,* PEOPLE'S EDITION, in smalier type, sewed, 
ls Gd. (Shortly 
ALEXANDER Strrawan, 148 Strand. 


Just published, 8vo., price 43 6d. 
UR COLONIAL EMPIRE, and the 
CASE of NEW ZEALAND. By James Busby, 
Ks]. Her Majesty's Resideut at New Zealaad from 1332 
to [S40, and a Settler there since that period. 
WintiaMs and Norcare, 1t Heurietta street, Covent 
Gi ge London; and 2) 5. uth brederick street, Edin. 
bu t 


( 


Just published, feap. Svo., cloth, 5s. 
TIGA GLUM’S SAGA: the Story of 
VIGA GLUM. YTrausluted from the Icelandic, 
with Notes aud an Introduction, by the Right ilou. Sir 
Epucunp Heap, Bart. K.C.B. 
WILLiAMs and NorGatre, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
Garden, Loudon; and 2) Souta b’vedericxs guest, Kdin- 
burgh. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 93. 
ge age eco REMAINS of CAITII- 
NSS. By Samuver Laine, E«q, MP. With 

NOTES on the HUMAN REMAINS. 
By Tuomas H. Huxvey, F.R.S., Profes ov of Natural His- 
tory, Kuyal Sckool of Miues. With about 170 Eagravings 
ou Wood. 

WILi1Aus and Noroare, 14 Henvietta street, Covent 
Garden, London; aud 20 south Frederick streat, Wdin- 
burgh. 





Just published, price 23 6d, post free. 


YSPEPSIA, and NERVOUS 
Di RANGEMENT; their Connection, Causes, 


aud Treatmeut, with Hints Oa Diet, aud Rules tor the 
Preservation of Health, exp ained im Geueral Lerma, and 
addressed to the Public, by GeornGk Overennd Dazway, 
M.D, 
By the same Author, price 1s, post free. 

CHOLERA and TYPHUS. By Grorce 
OVEREND Drew BY, M.D. Svyo., sewed, 

WILLIAMS and NoxGars, 14 Hen ietta street, Cov 
garden, Loudon; aud 20 South Frederick siract, 
burgh. 





Extra cloth, price 33 6d. 
SKETCHES BY AN IDLE MAN. 
Contents.—Lhree Lundveda Year and Marriag 
—Stray English Abroad—Notes ou National Pecul ari 
ties—French Country-Town Life—Commercial Tiavyel- 
lers—ce., &c. 
Lon: id on: 


Foap. Svo., extra cloth gilt, gilt. edges, price ¢ 3s. Ga. 


OVE; aSelection from the Best Pocts. 
By Tuomas SHoxren, Kditur of “A Book of 
English Pvetry,” &c. 

“We have leut the volume to a laly, and she declares 
she never fouud S0 many nice things in ove byok before.” 
—lllustrated Times. 

“ It will everywhere, amoung all classes, and at all sea- 
sous, be welcome...,.-. - These beautiful pages, 400 in 
number, form the sum totul of all tuatis pure, beautiful, 
and ennobling."—British Standard. 

London: F. Pirm AM, 20 Paternoster row, EC. 


. Pt ITMAN, | 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. id. 
D" AMOND DUSI. Collected by Exiza 
Cook, 
“A rieh and varied collecuon."—Morning Star. 
‘Open it where you will, and sOme idea worth the 
having sparkles befuie yuu with radiant ireslnesz.’— 
Sua. 


I 1LUNS for DALLY COMMUNION with GOD ; 
iu Thyvez Discourses. Aud, by the same Author, the 
COMMUNICAN!’"s COMP ANION; or, Instructions 





London: F. Piryay, 2) Paternoster row, F.C. 
ew Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 
EXRY’ S (MATTILEW) DIREC- 





for the Right teceiving of the Lord's Supper. 


Leapside. 





| Lendon: Witiiam Teao, Paucras lane, 
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Feap. 8v0., cloth, price 7s 6d. 
THE INFANT BRIDAL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Avprey pe VERE. 


“Mr. De Vere has taken his place among the poets of 
the day. Pure and tender feeling, ana that polished 
restraint of style which is called classical are the charms 


of this volume. *— Spectator 
MacmILian and Co., London. 





This day is published, price Is 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN 
IRELAND. 





—— 


J. BE. Catryes, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence and 
Pelitical Feonomy, Queen's College, Galway. 


Macmitian and Co., London. 


By 





PULTSIOAS ESSAYS. By Lord 


Howankt. 
CoNTENTS. 
Parliamentary Reform—Intervention—Maritime Cap- 
ture and Bk wkade—C: apital Punishment for Murder— 
The Bank Charter Act ¢f 1844—The Finances of France 
and England. Svo., cloth. { Jnmediately. 
9 


“ As indispensatl> as Bralshaw."—TZimes. 
THIRD ANNUAL PUBLICATION. 

The STATESMAN'S YEAR-BOOK; a 
Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of 
the States and Sovereigns of the Civilized World for 
the Year 1866. By Faeperick Martin. Crown 
Svo., cloth, 1s Cd. [This doy. 

The “ Statesman’s Year-Book for 1856,” by Frederick 
Martin, contai)s a Vast amount of new and Original 
matter in eddition to the revi-ed and corrected Statis- 
tics of all Nations, given in the last Edition, and des- 
oribed by the 7 mes as * a ebart and calendar of the pro- 
gress of the worl’.” Prefixed to the New Edition are a 
series of tables of comparative stetisties, showing, at a 
glance, the public reveune and expenditure of the lead- 
ing States of the world, the density of population, the 
cost of government, the burthen of the public debte, the 
maintenance of the reigning families, the strength and 
cost of the standing armies, and a veriety of other inter- 
esting statistics. The chief markets of the United 
Kingdom are likewise i!!us‘rated in this S-ries, showing 
the consumption of British produce, per head of popula- 
tion, among the chief nation on the globe. 

It may truly he asseriel that there is not a work in 
existence containing the same amouut of statistical, his- 
torical, and biographies] information asthe ** Stateman's 
Year-Book,” or, to quote a notice in the Spectator— 
“There is not another publication containing sach an 
analysis of the collected blue-books of the world.” 

3. 


This day is published, extra feap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
BRITISH L eae 9 By Wesry Vawcerr, 
M.P., M.A., Fe!low of Trinity Hall, and Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Cambridge. 


4. 
Ty the Same Author. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, price 12s. 

MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

“The clearness of Mr. Faweett's treatment of an exten- 
sive and difficult subject will ren@er his book a valuable 
companion to the mercantile and political student.’"— 
Morning Post. 

f, 

GENERAL VIEW of the CRIMINAL 
LAW of ENGLAND. DyJ. Fourcsames Sreruen, 
Barrister.at-Law, Recorder of Newark-on-Trent. 
Svo., cloth, price 18s, 

“Readers feel in this book the confidence which 
attaches to the writing of a man who bas great practical 
acquaintance with the matter of which he writes, and 
lawyers will agree that it fully satisfies the standard of 
professional accuracy.’"—Saturday Review. 


6. 

The ROMAN and the TEUTON. A 
Series of Lectures delivered bef. re the University of 
Cambridge. By the Rev. Cuan es Kinesiey, M.A., 
Rector of Evers ley, and Professor of Modern His- 
— in the University of Cambridge. 8vo., cloth, 
2s. 

Macmiitan and Co., London. ° 


—_—_—— 


3s boards, CHEAP EDITION, 4s cloth. 


TWICE LOST, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
By M. B. SMEDLEY, Avtnor or 


“A MERE STORY.” 


“Interesting, inleed sometimes absorbing.”— 
Morning Star. 


“ Real power an] pathos.”—Athenwum. 
er Not to be laid down till you have finished it.”—Rea- 


and 


Vintve Brornens and Co. 
STA SATS = 
WEALE’S SERIES 

: Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 


A completa of the Series will be sent on 
®pplication to 


Vigtve Broruens and Co.,1 Amen corner, London, 


, 1 Amen corner, London. 





Catalogue 





| 
| 


NEW WORKS TO BE OBTAINED FROM EVERY LIBRARY. 
TEN YEARS in §S 3A R, AWAK. By Charles 


BROOKE, the Tuan-Mudah of Sarawak. With an Introduction by H.H. the Rajah Sir 
JAMES Brooke, and numerous Illustrations. Uniform with Captain Burton's “ Mission to 
Dahomey.” In 2 vols. [feady this day. 


St. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. H. Wood, Author 


of “ East Lynne,” &. 3 vols. Ready this day. 


The HISTORY of FRANCE under the BOUR- 


BONS. By CHARLES DUKE YONGE, Author of “The History of the Royal Navy.” 2 
vols. 8vo. [ Ready. 


HALF-A-MILLION of MONEY. A Novel. By 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of “ Barbara's History.” [Ready this day. 


MAXWELL DREWITT. A Novel. By the 


Author of “ George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” In 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


CARLETON GRANGE. A Novel. By the Author 


of “ Abbot's Cleve.” 3 vols. (Feb. 15. 


WHAT MONEY CAN’T DO. A Novel By the 


Author of “ Altogether Wrong.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


SANS MERCI. By the Author of ‘‘ Guy Living- 


stone,” &e. 3 vols. [ Feb. 20, 


RUNNING the GAUNTLET. A Novel By 


EDMUND YATES, Author of ‘‘ Broken to Harness,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
The OLD LEDGER. A Novel. By GL. M 
STRAUSS. 3 vols. [ Ready. 


A TRIP to BARBARY by a ROUNDABOUT 


ROUTE. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 1 vol. + [Ready this day. 


MODERN CHARACTERISTICS, A Series of 
Essays from the Saturdsy Review, revised by the Author. In 1 vol. handsomely printed, 
and bevelléd boards. Eieady. " 

Contents :—The Uses of Dignity—Quarrels—Vague Aims—Falling Off Pe... il 
Clever Men's Wives—Needy Men—Philosophers and Politicians—Authors and Books—Lite- 
rary Industry—Weakness of Public Opinion—The Artizan and his Friends—The Terrors of 
Intellect, &e. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MR. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CLAVERINGS. 


. TROLLOPE, Author of “Framley Parsonage,” “The Small House at Allington,” &c., 
Is Commenced in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Cornhill. 


By Mr 








THE ROBINSON CRUSOE OF THE 19th CENTURY. 


to be had at all Libraries, Booksellers, and Railway Stations, handsomely printed, 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Sketch Map, post 8vo., 5s. cloth (postage 4d.). 


CASTAWAY ON THE AUCKLAND ISLES. 


A Narrative of the Wreck of the “ Grafton,’’ and of the escape of the Crew, after Twenty 
Months’ Suffering. From the Private Journals of Captain Tuomas Muserave. Together with 
some Account of the Aucklands. Also an account of the Sea Lion (originally written in seal’s 
blood, as were most of Captain Musgrave's journals). 
Edited by Joun J. Sutmuinctaw, F.R.G.S., Author of “ Arctie Discovery,” &e. 
The Times’ Correspondent (December 19, 1865) says that Captain Musgrave's Diary “is almost as interesting as 


Daniel Defoe, besides being, as the chiliren say, ‘all trae ;'" and speaking of the escape, “ This is the most won- 
derful part of the narrative, as probably such another voyage iu such a bout was never made before.” 


Now ready, 


London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 





- THE SUNDAY GAZETTE, 


CONTAINING ALL THE 
LATEST TELEGRAMS AND EXPRESSES OF SATURDAY, 
EXCLUSIVE AND EARLY POLITICAL INFORMATION AND COMPREHENSIVE CITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 
The PROFESSIONAL NEWS and EPITOME of PUBLIC OPINION of SATURDAY, 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SUNDAY MORNING, 
In Time for Distribution in the Neighbourhood of London by Nine o'clock. 





NOW READY. 


SPECTATOR FOR 


Price, bound in-Talf-Calf, 1/. 11s. Gd. ; or in Cloth, 1/7. 10s. 


Cases 2s. Gd. each. 


May be had at the Office, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, or by Order through any Bookseller. 





THE 1865. 


for binding the Volume, 
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Now ready, Vols. III. and IV., Completing the Work, of 


THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S LIFE 
AND RECOLLECTIONS. 


Among the other distinguished persons mentioned in these volumes are the Emperors 
Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon III.; Kings George IV., William IV., and Leopold I. ; 
Princes Talleyrand, Esterhazy, Napoleon, Puckler Muskau; the Dukes of York, Sussex, 
Cambridge, Wellington, D’Orleans, D’Aumale, Brunswick, Manchester, Richmond, Buckingham, 
Beaufort, Cleveland, &c. ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Holland, Brougham, Alvanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham, Malmesbury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, Craven, Salisbury, Downshire, 
Ducie, Glasgow, &¢.; Sirs Robert Peel, J. Lawrence, W. Knighton, Lumley Skeffington, Bulwer 
Lytton, George Dashwood, George Wanender; Count d'Orsay, Count de Morny; the Rev. 
Sydney Smith ; Tom Moore, Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Brummell, Theodore Hook, Leigh 
Hunt, W. 8. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, &c.; Ladies 
Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, Morgan, Mrs. Fitzher- 
bert, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Landon, the Countess Guiccioli, &c., &e. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., 21s. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of “John 
Halifax,” “ Christian’s Mistake,” &c. 


‘* This is another of those pleasant tales in which the Author of ‘John Halifax’ speaks out of a generous heart 
the purest truths of life.” —Zzaminer. 
Spe Few men and no women will read ‘A Nob!e Life’ without feeling themselves the better for the effort.”— 
ectator. 


MILLY'’S HERO. By the Author of 
“ Grandmother's Money,” &c. 

“The situation of two women in love with the same 
man has always been a favourite subject with writers of 
fiction. The author of ‘ Milly's Hero' has depicted with 
considerable skill the moral attitude of two women under 
such circumstances, The book is worth reading.”"— of “ A First Friendship.” 
Saturday Review. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


GREATHEART. A Novel of Modern 


Life By Warren THoRNBURY, Author of 
“ Haunted London,” &c. 3 vols. 


GILBERT RUGGE. By the Author 


3 vols. 
[Just ready. 








THE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


——— 
JENNY BELL. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., Author of “ Bella 
Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 3 vols. 
Florence Marryat's New Novel, WOMAN AGAINST WOMAN. 
3 vols. 


MAJOR PETER. By the Popular Author of “ Lord Lynn's 


Wife” and “ Lady Flavia.” 3 vols. 


The CYPRESSES. By the Author of “ Caste” and “Mr, Arle.” 


2 vols. 
GUY DEVERELL. By J. Sheridan le Fanu, Author of “Unele 
Silas,” &c. Third Edition. 3 vols, 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





THE DERVISH IN CENTRAL ASIA. 
With Map and 12 Illustrations, 8vo. 


The ADVENTURES of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 


Who, in the DISGUISE of a DERVISH, Travelled from TEHERAN across the TURKOMAN 
DESERT, on the EASTERN SHORE of the CASPIAN to KHIVA, BOKHARA, and 
SAMARCAND. 

‘‘A more perilous undertaking in the interest of science was perhaps never entered on. It 
is surprising that, travelling as M. Vambéry did, he should be able to give so full and satisfac- 
tory an account of the various tribes among whom he spent such an eventful year.”— Westmin- 
ster Review. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


MARY STUART, Her Guilt or Innocence. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE SECRET HISTORY OF HER TIME. 
By ALEX. McNEEL CAIRD. 


Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 








Every Saturday 


LAND AND WATER. 


A Journal of Field Sports—Sea and River Fisheries—The Stable and Kennel—The Gun and 
the Rifle—The Volunteer—The Farm-yard—Athletic Exercises—The Traveller and Explorer 
—Archxology—Practical Natural History, &., &c. 

FRANK BUCKLAND, Esq. 

Published by THOMAS BAKER, for the LAND and WATER JOURNAL COMPANY 





(Limited), at the Offices, 80 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





NEW WORKS. 


Lord MACAULAY'S WORKS. Com. 
plete and Uniform Library Edition. Edited by his 
Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 8 vols. 8vo., with Por. 
trait. £5 5s. [On Saturday, the 17th inst, 


DIARY of Right Hon. W. WINDHA 
M.P., 1783—1su9. Edited by Mrs. Henry Batya, 
1 vol. Svo, [Just ready, 
3. 
Miss BERRY’S JOURNALS and 
CORRESPONDENCE. Second Edition, revised 
and corrected, with 3 Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo, 423, 


4. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, Library Edition, with Portrait aud 
Brief Memoir. 5 vols. 8yo. £4. 


5. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. People’s Edition, complete in 4 yols, 
crown 8vo., price 163 ; or in 14 parts, 1s each. 


6 


STUDIES in PARLIAMENT: a Series 
of Sketches of Leading Politicians. By R.H. Hur- 
TON. Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette. Crown 
8yo. 43 6d. On Thursday next. 


7. 
Mrs. JAMESON’S LEGENDS of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS. Third Edition, with 11 
Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol, 21s, 


8. 
LEGENDS of ICELAND. Second 
Series, By G. E. J. Poweit and Ertxr Maonussoy. 
8vo., with Illustrations. On Saturd ry next, 


9. 

HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENG- 
LAND to the REVOLUTION of 1688, By T. V. 
Suort, D_D., Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, Seventh 
Edition. 10s éd. 


10 


CRITICAL and GRAMMATICAL 
COMMENTARY on St. PAUL’S PASTORAL 
EPISTLES. By C. J. Exiicorr, D.D., Lord Bishop. 
of Gloucester and Bristol. ‘Third Edition. 1s 6d, 

11 


The TEMPORAL MISSION of the 
HOLY GHOST; or, Reason and Revelation. By 
the Most Rev. H, E. Mannine, DD, Second Edi- 
tion. 83 6d. 

12. 

ANALYSIS of Mr. MILL'S SYSTEM 
of LOGIC. By W. Srenpina, M.A., Fellow of Wor- 
cester College, Oxford. Second Edition. 3s éd, 

13. 


Sir JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES 


of ASTRONOMY. Eighth Edition, corrected, wita 
Plates and Diagrams. 8vo. 18s. 
14. 


COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and 
PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS. 
By Ricnarp Owen, F.RS. Vol IL. 

(On the 28th instant. 
15. 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theo- 
retical and Practical. By Wittiam A. MILLER, 
F.R.S., Prof. of Chemistry, King’s Coll. 3 vol’. 
Svo. £2 13s. 


16. 
MAUNDER'S TREASURY of GEO- 
GRAPHY. Edited by W. Huaues, F.R.G.3. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Feap. 103, 


17. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE for BRITISH 
SHIPMASTERS to UNITED STATES PORTS- 
By PiexREPont Epwarps. Post svo. 83 6d. 


18. 

TALPA; or, the Chronicles of a Clay 
Farm. By Caanpos Wren Hosxyns. Sixth Edi- 
tion, with the Designs by G. Cruikshank. Crown 
8vo. 5s éd, 

19. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and COM- 

POSITION, for the Use of Candidates in the Indian 


Civil Service. By the Rev. R. Demaus,M.A. Feap. 
5s Gd. COn Tuesday next. 


20. 
200CHESS PROBLEMS; including the 
Prize Problems of the Era, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, and Bristol Tournament. By F. HsALey, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER. 


—_— 
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